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THE YEAR 1893. 


To one looking back on the musical events of the past 
year from a position so close as that which we now 
occupy, it cannot be said to look like an epoch-making 
period. The progress made—if indeed there has been 
progress at all—is that of the tortoise rather than of the 
hare. To what event can we look back and say, 7here is 
a proof of our growing love of art, of our increasing 
appreciation of it. Another year sees us still without a 
national opera, without permanent orchestral concerts, 
but with our old ridiculous adulation of one or two 
remarkable performers, and the same fondness for the 
idols set up by a past generation. And over all, the 
blighting influence of the music-hall still holds sway— 
holds sway, indeed, it is to be feared, more than ever. 
Let us look into details and see what each department 
has to show. For opera, in London at least, we rely solely 
on Sir A. Harris, an able and popular impresario, whose 
management, however, does not very conclusively prove 
the superiority of a monopoly. His company included, 
as in such circumstances it must do, a very large number 
of first-class artists—it will suffice to name among the 
ladies, Albani, Nordica, Melba, Palliser, Calvé, Arnoldson, 
and the sisters Ravogli; among the gentlemen, the 
brothers De Reszke, Vignas, De Lucia, Alvarez, Ancona, 
Lassalle, &c., omitting for the moment those who only 
appeared in the German performances—but even first-class 
artists will not suffice to produce first-class performances, 
and it is not to be cenied that a good many of the perform- 
ances did not reach the standard below which Covent 
Garden ought not to sink. And if this is true of the per- 
formances in Italian, it is far more true of the Wagner 
performances given in German. No doubt difficulties in 
procuring a competent conductor caused Sir A. Harris 
much trouble, but after allowing for all excuses, the fact 
remains that a good many of the German performances 
were very inadequate, and in not one of them was a high 
standard reached. When the manager next invites 
subscriptions for a German season without any definite 
guarantees for excellence, he will perhaps begin to appre- 
ciate the bad impression which has been produced by the 

rformances of the past season. Of the performers, 

erren Alvary, Lieban, Wiegand, etc., were already appre- 
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ciated here. Of two new-comers, Madame Moran-Olden 
failed to sustain the reputation she has abroad, for though 
both her singing and acting are full of vigour and versa- 
tility, her intonation is painfully inaccurate to English 
ears: Mme. Reuss-Belce, who appeared as Sieglinde, 
was, on the other hand, warmly welcomed, being a singer 
and actress of very high rank. Two English (or rather 
American) artists also acquitted themselves among the 
very best in these German works, Miss Esther Palliser 
and Mr. David Bispham, whose Brangiine and Kurwenal 
could not easily be surpassed. With respect to the 
repertoire, the novelties were Halévy’s /uéve Gtrictly only 
a revival, and one not too well worth reviving), Leon- 
cavallo’s J Pagliacci, Mascagni’s J Rantzau, B.zet’s 
Djamileh, Mr. De Lara’s Amy Rodsart, and Professor 
Stanford’s Veiled Prophet (in Italian). The proposed 
production of Berlioz’s Faust as an opera, happily did 
not come off. The Pagliacci, excellently performed, 
scored a great success, while Mascagni’s work served 
only to prove once more that the idyllic is not the com- 
poser’s branch of art. Djamileh contains a few charming 
pieces, but it is unsuited to a large theatre, and Amy 
Robsart did nothing to show that its composer has any 
peculiar talent.for the lyric drama. Dr. Stanford’s work, 
though only given once, made a great impression, and 
will pretty certainly be heard of again. Herr Emil 
Steinbach, who was eventually engaged to conduct the 
German operas, showed himself an able leader, and did 
all that could be expected in the circumstances in which 
he was placed. 

A striking feature of the year has been the production 
of plays accompanied by incidental music of an unusually 
high class :—Dr. Parry’s to Hypatia, Dr. Stanford’s to 
Becket, Mr. E. German’s to Zhe Tempter, and Sir A. 
Sullivan’s to Lord Tennyson’s Foresters. Mr. German’s 
work deserves especial mention for the very successful 
manner in which it is blended with the play, and not 
simply interpolated in certain scenes. 

Of comic operas there has been the usual abundance, 
but not attended by the usual success: Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Ufopia, which promises to be the most successful, 
will nevertheless not rank among the best of the series ; 
of the others, the two best, Zhe Golden Web, a post- 
humous work of Goring Thomas, and Zhe Magic Opal, 
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by Signor Albeniz, a Spanish musician settled among us, 
are precisely those which were most coldly received. 
Others which deserve mention are Jane Annie, by Mr. 
Ernest Ford, which had a fair run at the. Savoy, and 
Miami, by Mr. Haydn Parry. 

Passing now to our established concert institutions, the 
Royal Choral Society claims notice as our chief choral 
body, but beyond performing a mass by Miss E. M. 
Smyth, a work of much ability but too much ambition, it 
has done nothing else that needs special record. A 
younger body, the Middlesex Choral Union, showed by a 
performance of Dr. Parry’s /od, that much may be hoped 
from this young society. For works out of the beaten 
track we must go to the Bach Choir, the Highbury 
—_ Society, &c., which have done much good 
work. 

Instrumental music makes on the whole a better show 
than choral. First and foremost come the Crystal 
Palace concerts, pre-eminent alike for the enterprise 
shown in the production of new works, and for the 
admirable rendering of all the pieces given, new or old. 
Among the novelties offered to his audiences by Mr. 
August Manns, were a concert-overture by Mr. Marshall- 
Hall, another entitled Youth by Dr. H. Hiles, a ballad 
for orchestra by Mr. Godfrey Pringle, a prelude to the 
Eumenides by Mr. W. Wallace, a cradle song by Mr. 
Couldery, and among other works new to London, though 
not performed for the first time, Cowen’s “ Water-Lily,” 
Dvordk’s “ Mass in D,” Grieg’s second Peer Gynt suite, etc. 
It is hardly too much to say that these admirable concerts 
are the heart of musical life in London. The Philhar- 
monic Society also has renewed its vigour, and under 
Dr. Mackenzie’s baton, its members are showing that 
they can hold their own against any rivals. The pro- 
grammes this year have been full of variety and interest, 
and the society has fully deserved the success it has en- 
joyed. The production of Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- 
phony at the sixth concert gave some hint of what we 
have lost by not sooner making acquaintance with the 
works of that remarkable composer. Of the Richter 
concerts it may be said that they have maintained their 
reputation, but the season was not a striking one. A 
greater step forward was made by Mr. Henschel, who 
after persevering for many years, seems at last to be on 
the point of reaping the reward due to his untiring zeal 
and energy. His concerts during the winter season are 
most welcome. Another tribute to this excellent musician 
is his appointment as conductor of the concerts of the 
newly organised Scottish Symphony orchestra, the insti- 
tution of which is one of the most encouraging events of 
the year. Other meritorious concerts which we can only 
mention are the Promenade concerts presided over by 
Mr. Cowen, the remarkably interesting concerts of old 
music given by Mr. Dolmetsch, the concerts for wind 
instruments given by Mr. Clinton and his associates, and 
by the Chamber Music Society, the concerts of the 
Westminster Orchestral, the Stock Exchange, and other 
amateur societies, together with the chamber concerts of 
Messrs. Hann, the Musical Guild, and many others. 

The Monday Popular Concerts (with their sister Satur- 
day Concerts) are such an esteemed feature of the musical 
life of London that it is most pleasant to be able to record 
that the management is apparently rousing itself from the 
lethargy into which it threatened to fall. Of late, quite 
unusua ror | and enterprise have been shown, and it 
may be hoped that, before long, the Monday Concerts 
will regain the popularity they ought never to have lost. 

The number of foreign visitors to our country has 
suffered no abatement. Besides Paderewski and Sarasate, 
who are seldom long absent, we have had juvenile 





prodigies : Koczalski, Frida Simonson, and Anna Hegner ; 
and of more mature artists : Frida Scotta (violinist); and 
lady pianists : Essipoff, Eussert, Chaminade. Among the 
male performers : Sapellnikoff, Siloti, Slivinski, Diémer, 
Stojowski, Plowitz, and others. 

An event which promises to be of great importance 
was the opening in December of a new concert hall in 
Langham Place, of a size suitable for the giving of orches- 
tral, and more especially of choral, concerts, at such 
prices as cannot be made to payin St. James’ Hall. It is 
to be hoped that a competent choral society will soon 
be started to try the experiment ; and also that such 
society will show a good deal more enterprise than the 
rival body at the Albert Hall. When such a choral body 
comes into existence, we would call their attentlon to two 
works well worthy of a hearing in this country, Tinel’s 
si Franciscus ” and Mr. H. W. Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima.” 

The two great provincial festivals of the year have been 
those of Norwich and Worcester, the former having been 
quite exceptionally conspicuous for the production of new_ 
works (some of them not very happily chosen): Ger- 
man’s “Second Symphony,” Paderewski’s “ Fantasia,” 
for piano and orchestra, Cowen’s “ Water Lily,” J. F. 
Barnett’s “Wishing Bell,” and Gaul’s “Una.” At 
Worcester, a new overture by Dr. Hubert Parry had a 
first hearing. There were also festivals at Bristol, Chel- 
tenham, and elsewhere. 

Our great music-schools have prospered, and some 
public testimony of the work done there was seen in 
the performances of Schumann’s Genoveva, by the 
students of the Royal College; of Lortzing’s Peter the 
Shipwright, by those of the Royal Academy ; and of 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria, by the Guildhall pupils. There 
is vast scope for some organising genius to turn to some 
practical use the vast amount of musical talent yearly 
turned out from these schools, which is now almost 
entirely wasted. Mention should also be made of the 
foundation of an important musical training-school at 
Manchester, under Sir Charles Hallé. ‘ 

The conferring of honorary degrees at Cambridge on 
such distinguished foreigners as Saint-Saéns, Max 
Bruch, Tschaikowsky, and Boito (to whom Verdi and 
Grieg were to have been added) shows that we are 
getting rid of the insular prejudices with which our 
nation used to be reproached. 

Abroad the year does not seem to have been marked 
by any very exceptional events. Brahms has only pub- 
lished some small piano pieces ; Dvorék has gone to 
America, and little news of him reaches this country ; 
Grieg has produced nothing great, and the only foreign 
work which has made a great sensation is Fa/staf7, the last 
opera, for the present, of the octogenarian Verdi. The new 
Italian school has been less prominent than it was last. 
year : Mascagni has given us no new work, and the merit 
of Leoncavallo’s / Medici is rather severely disputed. 
To Puccini’s Manon Lescaut seems to belong the honour 
of being the most successful work of a young Italian. It 
cannot be said that German opera has produced anything 
remarkable, for Umlauft’s Evanthia, though a prize 
opera, is not recognised as a great work. Other operas 
which have attracted notice are Eug. d’Albert’s Rudin, 
Strauss’ Fiirstin Ninetia, Briill’s Schach dem Konig, 
Smareglia’s Cornil/ Schut, von Kaskel’s Hochzeitsmorgen, 
and Ferd. Hummel’s Mara; but apparently not one of 
them can be called a great work. Nearly the same is to 
be said of the French opera, with the additional remark 
that the success of La Valkyrie at the Grand Opera 
has been the chief event of the year. The new operas 
have been Déidamie, by H. Maréchal ; Phryné, by Saint- 
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Saéns ; Mme. Chrysanthéme, by Messager ; Brocéliande, 
by L. Lambert (at Rouen); Z’Attague du Moulin, by 
Alf. Bruneau ; Kassya, a posthumous work of Délibes ; 
and a number of smaller works by Audran, Pessard, 
Pierné, and others. Probably Chabrier’s Gwendoline 
will have been added before the end of the year ; and as 
the last work for the stage of its illustrious composer, we 
should mention the music, written by M. Gounod for a 
piece called Les Drames Sacrés. 

Of music for the concert-room, French composers have 
given us less than usual this year, and that little not of a 
kind to attract notice abroad. Neither has Germany been 
very productive in this department ; no works have prob- 
ably been more remarked than the new compositions of 
that English-born and English-bred young genius who 
chooses to call himself a German, Mr. Eugen D’Albert. 
Alike as pianist and composer, he is making for himself 
a position in which he will have few to look down on him. 
Of music belonging to the secondary nations, we may 
remark the rapid diffusion of the operas of the Bohemian, 
Smetana, and the vastly increased appreciation of the 
works of some of the modern Russian composers. The 
musical performances at the Chicago Exhibition are events 
too remote to call for more than a passing mention. 

Whatever may eventually be judged to be the value of 
what the year 1893 has given us, there can be no doubt 
at all of the grievous losses we have suffered during its 
course. In this respect it is, indeed, entitled to a sad 
pre-eminence. Three countries, France, Russia, and 
Hungary, have lost their most illustrious composers— 
Charles Gounod (died October 18), Peter Tschaikowsky 
(died November 6) and Franz Erkel (died June 15). To 
these must be added a crowd of artists of less repute — 
Composers: V. Lachner(January 22), T. Wingham (March 
24), Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (August 22), 
Sir W. G. Cusins (August 31), Sir G. Elvey (December 
9), G. A. Osborne (November 16), Catalani and Pedrotti, 
composers of Italian operas, and Ghislanzoni, the best 
Italian writer of libretti. Singers: Mmes. Otto-Alvs- 
leben, Hermine Spiess, Helen d’Alton ; M. Ismael, Carl 
Hill, Wachtel; Sidney Naylor, the well-known accom- 
panist, Carl Jung, the violinist, Metaura Torricelli and 
Maurice Dengremont, in their day juvenile prodigies on 
the violin ; Professor Tyndall and Mr. W. S. B. Woolhouse, 
writers on the scientific and acoustic aspects of music ; 
Mr. J. Boosey, the publisher ; Mr. H. F. Broadwood, the 
piano manufacturer, and Mr. J. S. Dwight, the critic, and 
many more. 

Pn so we bid adieu to 1893, and turn the page to 
1894. 








A CRITIQUE OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


IT is more common to look forward than backward ; the 
uncertain future tempts us more than the certain past. 
And yet in the past one can read the future ; history re- 
peats itself, especially in the manner in which the message 
of a genius is received bythe world. With exception ofa few 
enlightened minds, and of a small circle of sympathetic 
friends, such messages are usually received with indifference, 
or pity, or even open hostility. Beethoven made himself 
known under cover, as it were, of Haydn and Mozaart ; 
his early works seemed but a continuation of those of his 
great predecessors, and it was only when his individuality 
began fully to manifest itself that he received broad hints 
as to the danger of wandering too far from the classical 
fold. But the master went his own way—a way which 
led him to the Choral Symphony, to the last Pianoforte 
Sonatas, and to the so-called posthumous Quartets. These 


works, far ahead of the age in which they were written; |: 





were violently attacked, and even his most faithful dis- 
ciples followed him with fear and trembling. The hostil- 
ity, however, was mixed with a certain pity. Again and 
again mention is made of the terrible affliction of deaf- 
ness, as an excuse for the eccentricities, the hardnesses, 
the “crudities” of Beethoven’s latest style. Many 
columns could be filled with comments on contemporary 
criticisms passed on the master’s opera magna; but for 
the moment we are concerned with a review of the C 
minor sonata, Op. 111, which appeared in the Harmon- 
icon of 1823, and which cannot fail to interest our readers, 
or, at least, such of them as have studied and learnt to 
love the latest manifestations of the composer’s genius. 


“Grand Sonata, composed for the Pianoforte, and 
dedicated to Madame Antonia de Bretano, by L. V. 
BEETHOVEN. Op. 111 (Clementi & Co.). 

“EVERY genuine lover of music, every real admirer of 

genius, owes to the great composer, whose work is now 

before us, a large debt of gratitude, for his vast contribu- 
tions to an art of so much importance to society, the 
influence of which seems to be gaining strength and 
spreading wider every day. Beethoven is not only still 
numbered amongst the living, but is at a _ of life 
when the mind, if 22 corpore sano, is in its fullest vigour, 
for he has not yet completed his fifty-second year. Un- 
fortunately, however, he is suffering under a privation that 
to all who endure it is.sufficiently afflicting—to a musician 
is intolerable—he is almost totally bereft of the sense of 
hearing ; insomuch that, it is said, he cannot render the 
tones of his pianoforte audible to himself. This, if true, 
at once accounts for some of the combinations—the 
crudities, as Dr. Burney would have called them—which 
appear in his later publications ; for though the design of 

a composition ought to be formed in the mind, without 

any aid from material sounds, yet its effect should be 

accurately heard upon some instrument before final 
adoption. 
‘This sonata consists of two movements : the first, in 

Cc minor, begins (/aes¢oso, and then passes into an A//egro, 

It betrays a violent effort to produce something in the 

shape of novelty, is scientifically written, rather in the 

fugue style, and is very difficult to execute, particularly 
for the left hand. In this are visible some 7 4 those dis- 
sonances above alluded to, the harshness of which may 
have escaped the observation of the composer, We in- 
sert one example of them :— 

Ex. 1. 
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“The second movement is an Arietta, adagio, and ex- 
tends to the extraordinary length of thirteen pages. The 
subject of this is not inelegant, but its ramifications are 
noted down in so unnecessarily perplexing and dis- 
couraging a manner, that we may without hazard foretell 
only a few very dauntless persevering enthusiasts will 
ever attempt it. It opens thus :— 
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“The greater portion of it is written in the same time, 
but a partis in ;°; and about a page in}3. All this really 
is laborious trifling, and ought to be, by every means, dis- 
couraged by the sensible part of the musical profession. 
Too many difficulties are already thrown in the way of 
those who wish to acquire practical skill in the art ; it is 
the true policy of musicians to lessen, not to multiply, 
obstacles. But if it be for a moment granted that the 
introduction of such unprecedented times is attended by 
advantages that counterbalance the evils arising out of 
their strangeness, how, even then, shall we be able to 
understand them as employed inthis sonata? In the six- 
sixteen time, for instance, we find all the bars thus com- 
posed, in respect to measure :— 




















“We have devoted a full hour to this enigma, and 
cannot solve it. But no sphinx ever imagined such a 
riddle as the twelve-thirty-two time presents. Here we 
find twelve demi-semiquavers, and eight double demi- 
semiquavers in another bar ; twelve demi-semiquavers 
and twelve double demi-semiquavers ia another; ten 
demi-semiquavers, nine double demi-semiquavers, and 
two semiquaver rests in a third, etc., and all without any 
appearance of a misprint! The general practice of 
writing notes apparently very short, then doubling their 
length by the word adagio, is one ot the abuses in music 
that always increases the d.fficulty of performance, often 
produces confusion, and loudly cries for reform ; but the 
system of notation pursued in this Arietta is ‘confusion: 
worse confounded,’ and goes on, as we have before stated, 
to the extent of thirteen pages; and yet the publishers 
have, in their title, deemed it necessary to warn off all 
pirates by announcing the sonata as ‘copyright.’ We 
do not think they are in much danger of having their 
property invaded. Let us, however, do them justice, and 
acknowledge the spirit with which they embark their 
capital in works, the circulation of which must be very 
limited, and that, consequently, promise no great return of 
profit. The connoisseurs are indebted to them for many 
which, but for their enterprise, they could only have ob- 
tained in a very circuitous and expensive manner ; and it 
is in the very nature of speculation now and then to meet 
with disappointments.” , 


Surely the writer of this notice must have been first 
cousin to the one who contributed an article on Beethoven 
to the Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review in 1827, 
the year of the master’s death. After alluding to the im- 
mortals, Haydn and Mocart, that writer asks : ‘‘ What will 


be the fate of Beethoven?” And here is his answer to 
this self-propounded question :-— 

“On this subject persons will form various judgments. 
My own is that some of his works will never be forgotten 
while instrumental music is admired and cultivated; but 





the most elaborate of his compositions will he talked of 
by professors, and suffered to lie in peace on their shelves ; 
this may be presumed from. their extraordinary length, 
their great difficulty, and from the exagzerations of style 
and manner which abound in them.” 

The italics in the above quotation are ours ; the sentence 
is quite in the spirit of the last paragraph of the Hur- 
monicon notice. 

It was in the fifties that Miss Arabella Goddard, and 
Sir (then plain Mr.) Charles Hallé began to venture to 
play Beethoven’s last five pianoforte sonatas (Ops. Io1, 
106, 109, 110 and 111) in public, which, with exception 
of the very long and difficult one in B flat (Op. 105', 
have since been frequently heard, and, indeed, are in- 
cluded in the réfertoire of every great pianist. The 
sonata Op. 111 has won special favour, and the hushed 
silence when it is interpreted by a Biilow, a Rubinstein, 
or a Paderewski shows in what admiration it is he'd. 
Lenz, in his enthusiastic book on the master, wrote: 
“Approchons avec respect de la derniére sonate de 
Beethoven, de sa sonate-testament” ; and not only with 
respect, but the writer might well have added—with 
reverence. 

As a study in criticism, the Harmonicon review deserves 
attention. The writer is honest, even to boldness. The 


| sonata has vexed his soul not a little : he has weighed 


it in the critical balances, and found it wanting in that 
sweet simplicity which does not trouble reviewers, and 
which does not “limit circulation.” But though he has 
many hard things to say, he pats the composer compla- 
cently on the back and acknowledges the “ scientifically 
written ” Allegro, and the “elegance ” (sc) of the subject 
of the Arietta. But—for sooner or later that menacing 
word is sure to occur—harsh dissonances are mentioned, 
which, owing to Beethoven’s deafness, are, however, 
charitably supposed to have “escaped the observation of 
the composer.” He gives one illustration, an inner pedal 
effect, which even in the time of Bach would have been 
considered mild. 

This first movement our author finds “ very difficult to 
execute.” He seems conscientiously to have sat down to 
try it at the pianoforte—for the only way of testing a 
piece is trying it—and with his decision no one —certainly 
no pianist—will find fault. The greater part of his notice, 
however, is devoted to the Arietta. He first measures 
its length: “ It extends,” he tells us, “to the extraordinary 
length of thirteen pages.” The length of time which the 
movement occupies in performance would, perhaps, have 
been more satisfactory ; but then the length cou'd no longer 
have been described as “extraordinary.” The “perplexing 
and discouraging” notation is, however, the chief com- 
plaint brought against the “ramifications” of the “ele- 
gant” Arietta theme. Mark that it was not the music 
which puzzled the critic, but the notation ; he never really 
rose to a conception of the former. What with the 
mysteries of the 6-16 measure, of which he quotes a bar, 
and the incomprehensible incongruities of the uncomfort- 
able twelve-thirty-two time, he passed a very disagreeable 
guart d’heure—nay more—a full hour. He says, “ We 
have devoted a full hour to this enigma, aad cannot solve 
it.” He illustrates the difficulties against which he had 
to contend, and the stoniest heart will be melted at the 
description he gives. To an ordinary reader it is well- 
nigh incomprehensible, but a glance at the Clementi 
edition, which the writer had at his disposal, will partly 
explain his trouble. Without long explanation and many 
quotations the “riddle” could not be set ou. Suffice it 
to say that the misprints in that edition are not like the 
plums in a Horner’s Christmas pudding, few and 
far between. We have said “ partly,” because, in addition 
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to the misprints, Beethoven defied convention, and even 
musical grammar, in his notation of this movement ; and 
it is only from a correct copy that one can gain proper 
insight into the composer’s meaning. e 

So much for the critic of seventy years ago. It is in- 
teresting anyhow to see so early an attempt to fathom 
Beethoven’s profound thoughts; and whatever the weak- 
nesses—part of which, as we have seen, are excusable— 
the writer seems to have tried to rise to the height of his 
great argument. The effort, however, seems to have 
exhausted him, for receiving—through an obliging friend 
—a copy of Beethoven’s D-adel/i variations, he practic- 
ally passes over the variations, only devoting a line or 
two to them, and is content to notice that “the air in 
itself is very pleasing.” 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED By W. T. BEST. 
(Costinued from Vol. XXIIL., . 272.) 
VOLUME IX.* (Continued.) 
No. 7, Fantasia in C major :— 
Ex. 178. 4 — ' ny 
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In Vol. VIII., Peters, this appears as No. 9, andas No. 7 
in the B.-G., Vol. XXXVIII. The editor of the Peters 
edition (Roitzsch) appears tohave had only two copies 
from which to prepare his text, and as neither contained 
any indication for the use of the pedal, he has adapted it 
for manual only. He thinks, however, that the work is 
more suited to the organ than the clavichord, and admits 
it, if with some hesitation. Of the eight copies at the 
disposal of Ernst Naumann, editor of the B.-G. vol., two 
at least assign the bass to the pedal, a course followed by 
himself and the editor of the publication under notice. 
This Fantasia belongs to the period of the pieces imme- 
diately preceding it in this publication. Spitta remarks, 
“ As by this time pupils had begun to collect about Bach, 
the piece may very well have been written for some of 
them.” 

There is a slight difference in the very first bar in 
Peters. The g, semibreve, is not inserted (treble stave), 
so that the piece opens in three parts, instead of four ; 
but the first textual divergence occurs, in Best, p. 661, 1. 2, 
b. 3, and 4, top part, which reads as (a); in Peters, 
as (6) :— 


Ex. 179. 
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The B.-G. agrees with Best, but in small notes. In the 
pedal part, last bar but one of the ‘same page, the first 
minim is ¢; in Peters, g, below. In all other respects the 
editions are in agreement. 

No. 8, Prelude in G major :— 





‘ 
Published as No. 11, in Vol. VIII, Peters, and No. 12, 
in the B.-G. Vol. XXXVIII. The Peters text was 





* Augener’s Edition, No. 9,809. 





edited from two copies, that of the B.-G. from seven, 
including the Peters edition. Spitta says the Preludei n 
G “must be one of the very earliest of the Weimar 
compositions, and may have been written before 1708. A 
sort of thematic development is indeed perceptible, but 
the chief motive idea was the setting free of a tumultuous 
flood of sound, in which the impetuous spirit of the young 
composer revels with delight.” The different copies 
present many slight divergences, most of which may be 
due to slips on the part of copyists. In the third bar, the 
pedal note, g, semibreve, is given as a small note in the 
B.-G., the note being wanting in some of the copies, and 
there is also some doubt about the semiquaver passages 
being assigned to the pedal. The first chord, middle 
stave, Best, p. 664, 1. 2, b. 3, is in quavers ; in the other 
editions, in crotchets. The beginning of the next bar, 
top stave, is in Best as (a) ; in the others as (4) :— 





In the first bar in the next page (665), the last group of 
semiquavers is in Best as (a) ; in the others as (4) :— 


The latter preserves the “figure” formed by the pre- 

ceding groups. There is a further difference in the next 

et the third beat being as (a) in Best ; and as (4) in 
eters :— 


In the B.-G. the passing-note is g, as in Best, but the 
chord has 4, like Peters. Two bars further on in Peters 
there is an interpolated crotchet, a, between the first of 
the open sixths in the top parts. Inthe next two bars the 
minim chords are alternately of six and eight notes, the 
second and fourth having the third doubled in the unison 
(left hand), and so in the B.-G. In Peters these chords 
have seven notes. This, of course, is a matter that 
appeals to the eye only. In the last bar but one of this 
same page (665), the semiquaver, second beat, is g, in 
Best and the B.-G.; in Peters it is @ and also in the 
majority of the existing copies. The chord that begins 
the next bar, is in Best in semiquavers ; in the others in 
quavers, although it cannot so be held by the right hand, 
the following scale passage being out of reach. Page 667, 
1. 2, b. 4, middle stave, the 4 third beat, is queried 
natural, as also in the B.-G., but there is no sign in 
Peters. In the last bar but one, same page, middle stave, 
the first note, lcwest part, is 0; butin Peters itisd. The 
former preserves the sequence, and the B.-G. agrees with 
Best. The g in the last bar, middle stave, is omitted in 
Peters, but as it is the resolution of the third in the 
dominant chord preceding, it is inserted in the B -G. text, 
although as a smallnote. Only one of the copies referred 
to has the note. Both Best and the B.-G. give the five- 
bar tonic organ point, in octaves to the pedal; Peters 
gives the upper note to the manual. Three of the 
authorities consulted agree with Peters. 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from Vol. XNIII., p. 269.) 
VII.—TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
Tristan, as has already been said, is of all Wagner’s 
operas the most uncompromisingly conform to his ideal. 
Indeed, in its history, as well as in itself, it presents a 
very good epitome of Wagner's theory, of the reception 
the world accorded to that theory, and of the early diffi- 
culties which it encountered as well as of the final 
triumph it achieved. zenz7 did not wait and hope in 
vain for acceptance longer than 7Z77stan did, nor was 
the Flying Dutchman opposed by more shameful in- 
trigue ; Zannhduser was not more coldly received by 
musicians, nor was Lohengrin more derided for its 
“ absurdities.” 

On consideration of the work itself, the feature which 
must strike every careful student is its absolute unity. 
It is a lovely blossom with many leaves of various 
colour ; but there is one heart—of blood-red hue—round 
which they gather, and one single stem from which they 
all directly spring. The entire drama is taken up with 
the development of one passion and its delineation. Kur- 
wenal’s dog-like fidelity to his master, his rude scorn of 
“a thousand Isoldes,” his useless death in a vain cause, 
are as little to the main point as his vigorous “ Kareol” 
song is. Brangine’s part on Tristan’s ship in the first 
act, and her song on the watch-tower in the second, only 
give Isolde the requisite foil and support, just as the 
maid supports the fainting, dying Princess in the last 
scene. Melot is scarcely less shadowy than is Morold the 
Irish chieftain who never enters the scene at all ; and even 
King Mark is a sidelight only somewhat less subsidiary 
than any of these. Everything is subordinate to the 
story and to the lovers. 

The music is extremely “inoperatic,” inasmuch as it 
is entirely inseparable from the libretto. The two single 
excerpts usually given at concerts are the Vorspiel, and 
the last scene or “ Liebes Tod” ; and no one can grasp 
the full significance of the former without a knowledge 
of the whole work ; nor can any one appreciate the Death 
Scene who has not heard and noted the “ Dedication 
to Death,” and the “ Ecstasy of Love” with which it is 
associated, in the Love Duet at the end of the second act. 

Berlioz heard the Vorsfie/ in Paris ; and even keeping 
in mind the great Frenchman’s expressed opinions about 
Bach, Handel, and other developments with which he 
felt no sympathy, we cannot but be astonished to read 
what he writes about the marvellous piece of psychological 
tone-painting :—“ I] s’agit d’un morceau lent, commencé 
pianissimo, s’élevant peu & peu jusqu’au fortissimo, et 
retombant & la nuance de son point de départ, sans autre 
théme qu’une sort de gémissement chromatique, mais 
rempli d’accords dissonants, dont de longues appogiatures 
remplacants la note réelle de l’harmonie, augmentent 
encore la cruauté. /az lu et relu cette page étrange; je 
lai écoutée avec attention la plus profonde et un vif desir 
ad’en découvrir le sens; eh bien, il faut Lavouer, je n’at 
pas encore la moindre idée de ce que lauteur a voulu 
Saire.” 

The “motives” are much fewer in number than in the 
Meistersinger, and of course infinitely fewer than in the 
colossal Trilogy. In the earlier works the leitmotiv system 
can hardly be said to be regularly elaborated. In Parsifal 
it is true there are almost equally few distinct representa- 
tive themes, but in 77stan we can point to one central 
“motive” as the spring of all—the dual phrase which 





tells of Isolde’s love and Tristan’s wistful longing heart: 
All others, however interesting or beautiful in themselves, 
are either unimportant so far as the development of the 
drama in music is concerned, or are directly derived from 
one part or other of the principal motive. Of the former 
kind are the “ Sea” motive, which is the germ of the first 
scene ; the motive proper to King Mark; the sorrowing 
song of the shepherd’s pipe; the “ Kareol” motive of 
Kurwenal’s song in the last act. Of the latter we may 
instance those which spring from the phrase from the 
“*Sehnsucht” motive :— 
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First we have “ Tristan as lover” :— 








and “as hero” :— 
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the phrase which tells of Tristan’s and Isolde’s souls 
meeting in each other’s eyes :— 








the story of their love :— 


cres. 














and its development :— 
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with its metamorphosis as a theme of love-sickness :— 














Its inverted form as “ Defiance of Death” :— 


espress. 
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and the soothing motive of “ Love’s Slumber,” which 
is directly derived therefrom :— 
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and lastly the variation of the first motive, which so fate- 
fully ushers in the last act :— 








(Vol.XXIIL., 
268.) 
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A common accusation against this method of working 
is that it shows a poverty of invention ; but that can 
hardly be urged by those who admire Bach’s Fugues, 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, Schumann’s Symphonies, or Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poems. The re-presentation of theme so 
insistent in the first mentioned gave way in the later 
schools to development and to transformation of theme ; 
and a device which is marvellous in Bach, profoundly 
suggestive in Beethoven, extremely interesting in Schu- 
mann, and at least a laudable attempt in Liszt, is not 
necessarily poverty-struck, inartistic, and vicious, when 
used on a larger scale in a larger work. 

In order to approach one of the most tragic and com- 
plicated of human problems, Wagner has placed his 
characters in a far-back age, where the mist of chivalrous 
legend softens down details which cannot be shirked in a 
modern consideration of the same subject—details which 
confuse the broad issue and prejudice the innate charity 
and sympathy of our own erring hearts. As to the actual 
morality of the story itself only glass-case purists can 
have anything to say; and into the same pit as swallows 
Matthew Arnold’s and Wagner’s 77is/an they must also 
cast the works of Tennyson, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Shakespeare, Dante, and even more sacred books. The 
propriety of considering the problem in public is a ques- 
tion rather for professional moralists and ethicists. But 
that the pathetic story will give to any mind any incite- 
ment to evil is beyond all belief. It is,therefore, amoral play. 

Opinions are divided as regards the propriety of using 
the supernatural as an agent—in this play the “Love 
Potion.” The objection is raised to many modern operas, 
but it has no very serious ground. Ji is usually the 


materialist who raises it, and its own reductio ad absur- 
dum is shown in the objection raised by an agnostic to 
Elsa’s prayer for succour in the first act of Lohengrin. 


He did not believe in the efficacy of prayer, therefore 
prayer and its immediate answer, he held, was an in- 
admissible factor in modern work. A very well-known 
English musician entered an objection to Lohengrin 
arriving in the magic boat, on the ground that the Scheldt 
was a river always crowded with traffic. To such lengths 
will the opinionative habit carry people otherwise quite 
sensible ! 

The supernatural element only emphasises and com- 
presses within a very necessary limit a natural operation 
which might happen as easily in the nineteenth century 
as in the fourth. It is quite possible that a man, “ the 
soul of honour,” might fall in love with a girl whom he 
knows to be his friend and benefactor’s plighted bride. 
Such things have happened even in the present rapid 
passage from Ireland to England. Make it a longer 
journey, and the chances are increased that his sentiments 
of honour may be overcome by a natural process. And 
when, unwittingly, on some occasion when they are 
alone, some circumstance reveals, as by a flash, their 
mutual hopeless love, they are placed exactly as Tristan 
and Isolde are at the close of the first act. The ad- 
vantage of the supernatural factor in this scene is that 
we extend the sympathy to Tristan, “the soul of honour,” 
which we would be compelled to deny to any sudden and 
deliberate betrayal of his sacred trust. Time on the 
stage is very limited ; and after all the magic is the same, 
whether it is the love potion of medizval superstition, or 
the potion no less effective which weak mortals of our 
own day drink from liquid human eyes. We know in our 
superior wisdom that love potions were only water with 
some colouring matter added ; but we must recognise 
that only a few drops of deep-seated emotion added to 
the other cup offers a much more potent and more 
dangerous draught. 





Space admits of no more than the mention of one mere 
interesting feature inthe work—the very happy use of repre- 
sentative phrases in music and in poetry. While Isolde is 
preparing the poisoned cup, the shouts of the sailors are 
heard. Tristan asks in a gloomy reverie: “ Where are 
we ?” and as Isolde answers : “ Almost in the haven,” we 
are startled by the motive of Death—the haven which her 
heart means. The same motive is heard as she presents 
the cup to Tristan : “ Now we have reached the harbour, 
in a short time we must stand before King Mark.” Again, 
Tristan with the cup in his hand thinks of “ Tristan’s 
honour, Tristan’s misery,” and with the words, “ Sweet 
draught of forgetfulness I welcome thee,” he drinks. 
When his arms relax from the first mad embrace, he 
draws his hand across his eyes as if to recall a vision: 
“What did I dream of Tristan’s honour?” Again, not 
to multiply examples, when King Mark, after his dignified 
reproach to Tristan, asks why he has brought this shame 
upon him, the orchestra answers for the stricken knight 
in the first “ Sehnsucht” motive—the passion which was 
stronger than the “ world’s greatest hero.” 

(To be continued.) 








MUSIC AT THE CAPE. 


THE season of 1893, which has just drawn to a close, is the 
most brilliant in the musical history of Cape Town. Though 
for a great number of years Cape Town has had its Orchestral 
Society, and the suburbs a Choral Society, yet not until lately 
had any great work for chorus and orchestra been undertaken 
with anything like the grand success which attended the oratorio 
performances of the past season. And, moreover, instead of 
one there are now three choral societies, two of which, assisted 
by members of the above-mentioned orchestral society, gave 
under the conductorship of Mr. T. Barrow-Dowling the three 
oratorio performances—Creation, Messiah, and St. Paul. 

The Creation (Parts I. and II.) and Stanford’s Revenge 
were given on May 15th before a large audience, followed by 
two highly successful performances of the Messiah on 2nd and 
4th of September. The choruses of this work were rendered 
in fine style, the precision and attack, and the volume of tone, 
in the fugues as well as in other portions, being excellent. 
** The Hallelujah Chorus,” said one of the critics, “‘ reflected the 
highest credit upon all concerned, both instrumentally and 
vocally. It was as perfect a performance as could possibly be 
given under the circumstances . and in point of attack 
and brilliancy of rendering ‘ Worthy is the Lamb’ and ‘ Amen’ 
left nothing to be desired.” Of the soloists, Signor Foli com- 
manded the most attention, and gave a fine interpretation of 
‘*Thus saith the Lord,” ‘‘ For behold darkness shall cover 
the earth,” and ‘* The trumpet shall sound.” I did not like his 
rendering of ‘‘ Why do the nations”; it seemed tame. To 
Miss Berg were entrusted the contralto solos, and special men- 
tion must be made of her expressive rendering of the first portion 
of “ He shall feed His flock,” and ‘‘ He was despised.” This 
young lady possesses a voice of great richness and power, and 
much is expected of her in the future. Mr. Vernon Reid sang 
the tenor solos in an artistic manner, ‘* Behold and see,” and 
‘*Thou shalt break them” being particularly good, and Mrs. 
Gray did justice to those for soprano, the beautiful air ‘‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ” being sung with great feeling. 

The third and last Oratorio Concert, the musical dedication 
of the new concert-hall lately built by the Freemasons, was 
Mendelssohn’s St. Pau/, which took place on Nov. 20th. The 
choruses were for the most part very good, particularly the 
chorals. The soloists on this occasion were—soprano, Mrs. 
Bedford ; contralto, Miss Griffith, who was encored for her sing- 
ing of the arioso ‘* But the Lord is mindful of His own” ; tenors, 
Mr. Vernon Reid and Mr. Stapleton; and bass, Dr. Murray. 
The orchestra, though excellent in the choruses, appeared 
somewhat undecided in the accompaniments of some of the 
recitatives. 

These Oratorio Concerts have become the chief events of the 
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season, and great praise is due to the energetic conductor, Mr. 
Dowling, who was presented with a baton on the occasion of 
the second performance of the A/essiah. 

The concerts next in importance were those given by Mr. 
Santley and by Signor Foli before their respective up-country 
tours ; these I should not criticise, even were lable. I was much 
gratified to find Mr. Santley’s health so much improved on his 
return ; in fact, it was for his health he visited the Colony. Both 
Mr. Santley’s and Signor Foli’s concerts were attended by large 
audiences. Mention must here be made of the refined violin- 
playing of Mr. Percy Ould, which was greatly admired. He 
accompanied Mr. Santley on a part of his tour. 

Of the great number of remaining concerts, those deserving of 
special notice were the ones given by Mr. and Mrs. Avon Saxon, 
the Cape Town Musical (orchestral) Society, and the ‘‘ Mendels- 
sohn Society,” at one of which Van Brie’s “St. Cecilia’s Day” 
was given by chorus and orchestra in good style. 

The new opera-house was opened during the last season, and 
has been in use every night since, the most important work 
performed being Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 

It will be seen that Cape Town possesses a music-loving 
public, from the Governor and party downwards—even the 
black labourers go about the streets of a night with violins, 
banjos, etc. A ’cello is often tied round the neck, and played 
by the dark musician as he walks along. The cultivation of 
music is daily increasing, and during the forthcoming year 
musical examinations will be held, under the direction of the 
University, but conducted by Professor Franklin Taylor, of the 
Royal College of Music, London. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


SELDOM can it have fallen to the lot of any other artist to have 
been the recipient of so many felicitations as was Professor Carl 
Reinecke on the occasion of his artistic jubilee—16th November, 
1893. On the same date of the month, and, as it happened, 
same day of the week fifty years ago, Reinecke made his debit 
as a pianist at the Gewandhaus, On November 11th, in 
compliment to the aged maestro, his’ Mass in D minor 
for five voices, with organ accompaniment, was performed 
by the Thomaner Choir, under the direction of Cantor 
Gustav Schreck, and the Prill Quartet Union played an 
adagio from one of Reinecke’s unpublished quartets. On 
Sunday, November 12th, the ladies of the Gewandhaus 
arranged a matinée, to which the chief magistrates of the city 
and the personal and artistic friends of Reinecke were invited. 
When the honoured guests arrived they were received with 
acclamation by the rest of the audience upstanding. An address 
to Reinecke was then delivered by one of the students. Then 
followed selections from his works, including the canon, ‘‘ Wie 
auf dem Felde,’’ some of his lieder, sung by Frau Metzler-Léwy, 
three ’cello pieces played by Herr Julius Klengel, ending up with 
‘* Dornri-chen,” a cantata for female voices, soli and chorus. 
‘The so/z were ably sung by Frau Steinbach-Jahns, Frau Metzler- 
Lowy, and Herr Dierich. Dr. Paul Klengel, at the pianoforte, 
conducted, and a very efficient performance of the cantata re- 
sulted. The Lehrer Gesang Verein celebrated Reinecke’s jubilee 
hy the first performance of a new choral work of his, called ‘‘ Im 
Schwarzwald” (In the Black Forest), which was received by a 
large audience with every mark of favour. The climax in this 
chorus of congratulation was, of course, reached at the Gewand- 
haus concert on the 16th November, when Dr. Reinecke was 
overwhelmed with applause. The programme was as follows :— 
Overture to Atug Manfred; romance from the same, excel- 
lently sung by Frau Metzler-Lowy ; Mozart’s Concerto in c 
minor, admirably played by Professor Keinecke ; ‘*‘ Bacchanal, 
Maskenzug, und Ballet-Musik,” for orchestra, by Reinecke, 
followed by the last chorus from Aing Manfred ; Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony. A goodly programme and well rendered. 
Reinecke was the recipient of hundreds of telegrams and letters 
from all parts of the world. He must have had quite a hard 
day of it, what with serenading outside his window in the early 
morning,.and a constant succession of callers, deputations from 
the magistracy, etc., when he was not engaged at the concert. 
The King of Saxony sent him the Cross ot the Order of Albert, 





and various other princes and dignitaries saluted him by telegram. 
The day’s proceedings wound up with a festival. dinner, which 
passed off with the utmost é/at. On the 18th November there 
was a concert of chamber music, at which Reinecke played in his 
pianoforte Quintet, Op. 83. Finally, an extra Reinecke evening 
was given at the Gewandhaus, when we heard much more music 
by Reinecke, and Dr. Giinther pronounced a long eulogy upon 
the distinguished composer. 

At the seventh Gewandhaus concert, in memory of the 
recently deceased Russian composer, Peter Tschaikowsky, his 
Symphony in £ minor was played, to the evident delight of a 
large audience.’ Although one of the most interesting works by 
Tschaikowsky, it is not without blemishes, but on an occasion 
like the present it will be more generous not to refer to 


them in detail. Herr Ondricek played Brahms’ violin Con- - 


certo, but his performance lacked breadth of tone. He was 
more successful in a graceful ‘* Barcarolle” of his own composi- 
tion, and in Schumann’s “ Abendlied ” ; while he spoilt the Moto 
Perpetuo by the excessively rapid ¢emfo at which he took it. 
Between Herr Ondricek’s contributions the orchestra played the 
charming Entr’acte from Schubert’s Rosamonde. 

Herr d’Andrade, the well-known vocalist, was the principal 
attraction at the eighth concert. We must confess that Herr 
d’Andrade pleases us better on the stage than he does in the 
concert-room. He knows well how to captivate an audience 
with all an opera-singer’s tricks of style, and effective display of 
brilliant high notes. His rendering of the principal air from 
Marschner’s ‘‘ Hans Heiling ” was sadly deficient in the neces- 
sary passion. His execution of Italian and French songs, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, was far more to our taste. 

A modest and amiable young pianist, Fraulein Margarethe 
Voretzsch, recently gave a piano recital with much success ; the 
lady is a tormer pupil of our Conservatoire. Her technical and 
intellectual attainments are of a high order. The orchestral 
items at this concert were Beethoven's Eroica symphony and 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Anacreon” overture. Each was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

At the second of Professor Kretzschmar’s Academic Concerts, 
Dr. Reinecke, by special desire, repeated Mozart’s Concerto in 
c minor, which he had played at his jubilee concert. Consider- 
ing the fact that a military band was responsible for the accom- 
paniments, the performance was a good one. During the past 
month, as usual, we have to chronicle the production of an 
operatic novelty, Konig Arthur, by Max Vogrich, which, 
after two or three performances, was withdrawn. 

Of other concerts I have only space to mention those of 
Herren d’Albert and Sistermans, which both drew large 
audiences. 

You will remember that I mentioned a ‘‘ quack ” on one of 
the horns, which one of our players had the rare misfortune to 
make at a Gewandhaus concert. The poor fellow has since 
become insane. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE two pieces presented with this number of the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD may be taken as good 
examples of the two degrees of difficulty to which this 
set of eighteen pieces by Richard Kleinmichel belong ; 
No. 11 being easy and No. 13 more advanced. The entire 
set has been noticed (see Reviews), and we consider these 
two are likely to give our readers a fair idea of the 
excellence of all. 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions. 


Classical Music: How to understand it, By FRANK 
PARKINSON, F.S.S., M.P.S. London: W. B. Whit- 
tingham & Co. 

IT is impossible to read this small volume without coming 

to the conclusion that the author has read and heard 
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much music, and that he has given much thought to 
problems connected with the art of tones. Mr. Parkin- 
son, however, is not a guide altogether sans reproche. 
He professes to teach us how to understand classical 
music, but first tells us what classical music is :—“ It is 
that,” he says, “ which follows laws framed and laid down 
by the early Masters, who, taking their inspirations from 
the general laws of Nature herself, understood that scéence 
could not be chaos, and quite as much as the stars above 
us.” This definition would itself require much explana- 
tien. Again, our author, speaking of works with titles, tells 
us that in most cases they “ give the key-note to their just 
comprehension.” And, by way of illustration, he mentions 
among others Haydn’s “Clock” symphony, and the one 
entitled “Oxford.” Now, the title of the first is quite a 
fanciful one, and that of the second extremely vague; in 
neither work does the title give any clue to the meaning 
of the music. Mr. Parkinson is at times humorous, as 
when he gives the “real live donkey,” in Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Nights Dream music as a graphic illus- 
tration of the “ metaphysics of the art ;” and, again, when 
he says that Gluck “ gave the Timpani a situation in the 
orchestra.” Of “musical evolution” Mr. Parkinson 
names various sorts, but “the wholesale appropriation of 
an entire number or movement” would scarcely come 
under that heading. Poor Handel is named as a chief 
offender in this ny oy, and then, quite en passant, we 
are reminded that he “was in the habit of hashing up 
portions of his early work,” but the examples which our 
author gives of such hash must be laid to the charge not of 
Handel but of Arnold. Our author is not always exact. 
He mentions M. Gustave Chouquet, who is described in 
a foot-note as “the Librarian at the Paris Conservatoire 
of Music.” From this one would conclude that M. 
Chouquet was still living, whereas he died in 1886. 
Lastly, our author is industrious. He has given us the 
number of bars in the Beethoven and other symphonies, 
and the number of bars in Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without 
poe ord Was the game—as the French say—worth the 
candle? — 


Morceaux pour Piano seul. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 
61. Polkette en Fa. 62. Menuet & l’antique en 
La majeur. 63. Tempo di Mazurka en Si bémol. 
London: Augener & Co. 
THE latest monthly instalment of pieces by Strelezki con- 
sists of a Polkette, a Menuet A l’antique, and a very pretty 
Mazurka, which, if played with taste and attention to the 
varying tempo, will prove the most attractive of the three. 
The sudden change from B flat major to D major at the 
entrance of the second subject adds considerable life and 
freshness to the piece. For the others we need only say 
that they are in his usual now well-known style. 


Dorfmusik (Rustic scenes). 18 characteristische Stiicke 
fiir das Pianoforte, von RICHARD KLEINMICHEL, 
Op. 56. No. 15. Kirchgang (Going to Church). 16. 
Durchziehende Truppen (Passing Troops). 17. 
Kirmess (Kermess’. 18 In der Dorfschenke ‘At 
the Village Inn). London: Augener & Co. 

WE come this month to the last four numbers of Klein- 

michel’s Dorfmusik, a set of eighteen pieces, easy and 

extremely melodious, many of them designed for begin- 
ners, and a few for those who are a little more advanced. 

They will furnish teachers with additional useful music. 

No. 15, Kirchgang, is a solemn little piece in E flat, with 

a clever representation in the upper part ¢f the bells toll- 

ing, which will require, however, a musical child to pro- 

duce the effect desired. No. 16, Durchziehende Truppen, 
is a quick step, illustrating a regiment marching past to 


the sound of trumpets and drums. No. 17, Kirmess, in 
} rhythm, starts off with a few measures of fiddle-tuning, 
and runs into a quick, lively dance tune, such as might 
be heard during Kermess time. No. 18 is a slow waltz, 
in a very joyful strain, reminding us of the picture we 
have seen illustrating the dance in front of the village inn. 
We are pleased to say that our anticipations with regard 
to these compositions have been realised, and we leave 
them without fear in the hands of our musical readers, 
who will doubtless judge for themselves of their educa- 
tional value. —_—_—_ 


Im Sonnenschein (In the Sunshine). Gavotte, Op. 

Die schine Gédrtnerin (La belle jardinidre), Op. 

By A. CziBULKA. London: Augener & Co. 
LovERs of light drawing-room music will find something 
in these two pianoforte pieces suitable to their taste. No 
great executive ability is requisite for their performance, 
and they are of that simple, tuneful nature which gratifies 
the many. “Im Sonnenschein” is a gavotte in the style 
which became so popular a few years ago, while “ Die 
schéne Girtnerin” is an easy little piece in } rhythm, 
composed of the lightest material. 


4 
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Idyl and Penséte pour Piano, 

London: Aogener & Co, 
BoTH these Morceaux de Salon, which are of a moderate 
degree of difficulty, will repay study. There are some 
taking themes in both, and the composer evidently has 
the gift of fluent and graceful expression. 


Par L. HARTLANT. 


Cathedral Chimes (Die Domglocken), nocturne for the 

— By M. BECKER: London: Augener & 
O. 

THERE is some characteristic writing in this composition, 

which improves upon acquaintance. The composer has 

hit upon a pretty little figure, which happily illustrates the 

distant jingle of cathedral bells. A good deal can be 

made out of this piece by a fluent player. 


Beethoven's Symphonies. Arranged as pianoforte duets 

by E. PAUER. No. 2, in D major, Op. 36. (Edition 

No. 85174, net, 1s) London: Augener & Co. 
BEETHOVEN’S second symphony with the wonderful 
larghetto movement in A major, arranged as a pianoforte 
duet, appears this month, and is in every way a satis- 
factory continuation of the edition commenced last month 
by the publication of No.1. In this separate form the 
— will become more generally known among 
those who have not always the opportunity of hearing 
these masterpieces, and they are to be regarded as having 
a distinctly educational and refining influence, enabling 
those who hear the orchestral rendering to more fully 
appreciate and enjoy them when performed at our 
classical concerts. 


Album Espagnol (Spanish dances), Op. 21. By M. 
MoszkowsKI. Arranged for violin and pianoforte 
by EMILE THoMas. (Edition No. 7,529, net, 2s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS arrangement of the celebrated piano duets of 
Moszkowski is easy and effective, and is a pleasing addi- 
tion to the violinist’s répertoire, most of whom will, no 
doubt, be glad of this opportunity of playing these pieces 
and will consider it an advantage that the piano part 
offers no difficulties likely to prevent most pianists read- 
ing them at first sight. The pieces themselves are too well 
known and appreciated to require any description ; they 
have added considerably to Moszkowski’s world-wide 
reputa'ion, and invariably charm at the first hearing. 
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The Violist. A series of progressive pieces for viola and 
pianoforte, Op. 13. By E. KREUZ. Book V. Three 
easy sketches in the first three positions. (Edition 
No. 7,636¢, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


BOOK V. of this collection of music is a decided acquisi- 
tion to the répertoire of pieces for viola. Each sketch is 
from three to four pages long, and is therefore neither too 
long nor too short, but exactly suited to violists in search 
of music they can use for performance, and to whom their 
lyric style is sure to commend itself. Mr. Kreuz allows 
his themes to flow continuously from one into the other 
without a break, and by his manipulation shows that he 
is well acquainted with the resources of the instrument. 
The pianoforte part is well written, and gives to the pieces 
more the character of duets than solos with accompani- 
ment. 


Album Classique pour Violoncelle et Piano. Vol. Il. 
Arrangé par ALFRED MOFFAT. (Edition, 7,662 ; 
net, 1s. 4d.) London : Augener & Co. 


THE selection of pieces in this volume and their adapta- 
tion for violoncello is worthy of unqualified praise ; all of 
them are of a character which makes them capable of 
being well rendered on the instrument. The pieces in- 
cluded are :—Purcell, Mélodie ; Bach, Gavotte ; Corelli, 
Adagio religioso; Mendelssohn, Minnelied ; Chopin, 
Nocturne; Spohr, Larghetto ; Schumann, Lied; Schu- 
bert, Schwanengesang ; Mozart, Agnus Dei. Asa supple- 
ment to a good book of instruction they will be invaluable, 
and amateurs will find themselves provided with a few 
easy classical solos such as are yet difficult to find in the 
library for this favourite instrument. 








Morceaux Mélodiques pour deux violons avec accom- 
pagnement de piano (ad lib.). Par F. HERMANN. 
Op. 26, Livre IV. Morceaux, Nos. 7 and 8. (Edition 
No. 5,328d, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Book IV. of Hermann’s Morceaux Mélodiques is quite 
equal to the first three books in its high standard of 
excellence. In this book there are two pieces, one marked 
veloce in 2 rhythm, the other giojoso in }.rhythm; both 
are very brilliant and melodious for the violins, without 
introducing any very difficult passages. We are more 
and more impressed with the utility of these compositions, 
either for study in technique and style, or for perform- 
ance; nothing of the kind to surpass them has passed 
through our hands. — 


Trio facile pour piano, violon, et violoncelle. Par 
EMIL KREvUzZ. Op. 31. (Edition No, 7,264, net, 2s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THISs trio facile in three movements is written on ortho- 

dox lines, and although the. subject-matter is rather 

uninteresting, it is well worked out, and shows a thorough 
acquaintance with this form of writing. The string parts 
are usually intrusted with the melodies, which are simple 
and easy to play. We can recommend it as a useful 
composition for players who are beginning to practise 

a music, and for the young whose powers are 

imited. re 


Arioso. For string orchestra. Op. 26, No. 1. (Edition 
No. 7,046, net, 1s.) Musetfe. For small orchestra. 
Op. 69, No.4. By DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition 
No. 7,047, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THESE are two short pieces; the Arioso for string orches- 
tra, with violas and ’cellos divided, and the Musette for 
two violins, two violas, two violoncellos, flute, oboe, 
fagotto, and two horns. The melody in the latter piece 
is given to the flute and oboe, and both pieces, although 





short, and of a light character, will be found pleasing and 
attractive for small orchestras. 


Classische Violin-Mustik beriihmter Meister des 17ten 
und 18ten Jahrhunderts, nach den Originalwerken 
bearbeitet urid mit Vortragszeichen versehen von 
Gustav Jensen. Sonata in A major, for two violins, 
piano, and violoncello (ad /i.), By WILLIAM BOYCE. 
(Edition No. 7,432, net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co, 

WE have to thank the editor and the enterprising pub- 
lishers for a new and reliable edition of violin com- 
positions by composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which includes works by representative English 
composers of that time. Four of Purcell’s sonatas have 
already appeared in this collection, and the latest addition 
is the sonata in A major, No. 3 of twelve sonatas or trios 
for two violins and bass by William Boyce. It consists 
of I. Largo in $ and Fuga (Allegro assaz) in + rhythm. 
II. Adagio. III. Tempo di Minuetto in 3 rhythm, the 
latter a very simple old-fashioned composition. Perhaps 
this sonata’s greatest recommendation is its simplicity ; 
music which is easy of execution is everywhere in demand, 
and is acceptable, whether it be old or new. It may be 
performed as originally scored, or as a trio for two violins 
and piano, or as quartet, each combination with decidedly 
good effect. It ranks in point of difficulty with the 
celebrated duets for two violins by Pleyel. 





Drei Orgelstiicke [Organ Pieces]. By Max _REGER. 
Op. 7. (Edition No. 5,825, net, 2s.) London’: 
Augener & Co. 

IN some of his recently published songs and chamber- 

music, this young composer showed himself quite in the 

storm and stress period. He was evidently struggling with 
big thoughts, but seemed unable to reduce them to their 
simplest expression ; and in his determination to avoid the 
commonplace he displayed, at times, a tendency towards 
elaboration, both in harmony and rhythm. The marked 
straightforwardness of the opening prelude, and indeed of 
many passages in these three organ pieces, comes as a 
welcome surprise. Then again, all are written, more or 
less, in the broad style of Bach, or rather, one might say, 
of the cantor’s immediate predecessors. Max Reger has 
rather a weakness for sequences, and in some there are 
harsh effects resulting from passing notes, or notes of 
broken chords. In such matters, Bach himself was at 
times extremely bold, but, by some happy stroke of genius, 
generally managed to show that he was lord even of a 
sequence. To complain that Max Reger is not Bach’s 
equal would be absurd, yet by writing in the style of the 
old master he naturally challenges comparison. But his 
music, though it may have something of the letter, is also 
filled with the true spirit of Bach ; while, so far as skill is 
concerned, praise may be bestowed without stint. The 
fantasia on an old chorale, and the final fugue, with their 
stretti, inversions, combinations of themes, and clever 
counterpoint, will well repay study. By the way, the first 
piece after the prelude seems to us a toccata rather than 

a fugue. 

Requiem from “Mors et Vita,” by CHARLES GOUNOD. 
London : Novello, Ewer & Co. 

IN a preface to the great sacred trilogy of Mors et Vita, 

the composer stated that the first part could be performed 

separately as a requiem mass, and this particular portion 
is to be done by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society on 

March Ist, 1894. Doubtless with this fact chiefly in 

view, Messrs. Novello have now issued the Requiem 

separately, a fact which Roman Catholics in particular 
and admirers of Gounod in general will be glad to note. 
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RICHARD KLEINMICHELS “DORFMUSIK” 
Op.56,N°41. 


Die Miihle am Bach. 
The Mill on the Brook. 


Con moto tranquillo. 
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N° 13. 
Landmann'’s Morgengesang. 


Peasant’s Morning Song. 


Moderato. 
Miissig bewegt. 
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cantabile ed espressivo} 
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un poco riten. 
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Hear my Prayer. Cantata by F. MENDELSSOHN Bar- 
THOLDY, arranged for soprano solo and chorus of 
female voices, by H. HEALE. (Edition No. 4,346; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

WHILE making full acknowledgment of the care with 
which the adapter has done his work in this instance, we 
are bound to say that the result, minus the male voices, is 
too great a metamorphosis of the original to be quite 
acceptable. H. Heale has arranged the choruses for 
soprano and two contraltos with due regard to the com- 
pass of each voice, rendering the work suitable for use in 
school or choir. —_—_—— 


Select Songs from the Oratorios and Operas of G. F. 
Handel. Edited by H. HEALE. “ Love sounds the 
alarm” (Acts and Galatea). “See the raging flames 
arise” (Joshua). London: Augener & Co. 

WITH these two songs begins a beautifully printed series 

which is to include excerpts from all the great Handelian 

oratorios and operas. We see from the title-page that 
they are to be followed at once with well-known airs from 

Samson and Judas Maccabeus. There is no doubt 

about Handel’s popularity, at all events in England, 

where these songs will no doubt obtain a ready sale. 


Sleep, dear one, sleep. Part-song for male voices, by 
G. W. TORRANCE, Mus. Doc. (Edition No. 4,891, 
net, 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is in all respects a worthy addition to the (Dublin) 

Strollers’ Society’s series of Part Songs for male voices. 

The music is of a high order of merit, each part being 

quite interesting, and the whole distinctly suggestive of 

the style of Henry Leslie—and who of our own country- 


men has written part-songs so carefully and with such: 


good results ? 


A Message to Phyllis. Song. Words by THOMAS 
HEyYwoop. Music by C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
London : Augener & Co. 

A most taking song for a light tenor, treated in Professor 

Stanford’s own inimitable way. The compass is from D 

to F. This is a song that is sure to be heard sooner or 

later on our concert platforms, and is one with which 
professional singers could make a “ hit.” 


Why ?(Warum?) Song by P. TscHaikowsky. London: 
Augener & Co. 

IN reviewing this lovely little song by the highly gifted 

composer whose recent sudden death is still fresh in our 

minds, we feel that the musical world has lost one who 
contributed much that was beautiful to his art, and gave 
promise in the future of still greater works. Those who 
are already acquainted with his many original and charm- 
ing compositions, know beforehand what to expect from his 
pen, and those who learn of him first from this song will 
surely wish to know more of him. The song is simple 
in character, admirably suited to the questioning words, 
and gradually works up to an effective climax. English 

and German words are given, and the compass is from D 

to A (high voice). —_——_ 

Twelve Dance Tunes, arranged for two female voices 
with pianoforte accompaniment, and adapted to 
English words by H. HEALE. (Edition Nos. 4,037 to 

048.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE first of these twelve dance tunes (“ Up, up, ye 

dames, ye lasses gay”) is the popular Rigaudon by 

Monsigny, adapted to,werds by Coleridge ; the second 

(“Bring flowers, young flowers”) a minuet by Haydn, to 

words > Mrs. Hemans; the third (“ Hesperus! in thy 

right hand”) a minuet by Strelezki to words by G. P. R. 

James ; and the fourth (“It was a lover and his lass ”) 





the well-known Rigaudon by Rameau to words by Shake- 
speare. H. Heale has taken a selection of favourite 
compositions such as these, by classical and modern 
composers, including Mozart, Moszkowski, Grétry, and 
Renaud, and uniting them to words by English poets, 
has arranged these graceful dances as two-part songs 
with pianoforte accompaniment. We consider that they 
will prove equally effective either as vocal duets for 
soprano and alto, or for use in ladies’ choirs and in 
schools. Their bright and cheerful character will at 
once please and instruct. 








@peras and Conrerts, 


SCHUMANN’S “GENOVEVA.” 

OnE of the most interesting performances of the month has been 
that of Schumann’s opera Genoveva, by the students of the Royal 
College of Music, at Drury Lane Theatre, Dec. 6th. The opera 
is well known to lovers of the composer’s music, but it has 
never made way upon the stage. Composers of far inferior 
powers have been popular, but the peculiar temperament of 
Schumann was unsuitable to stage production ; and therefore his 
opera, while containing passages the charm of which cannot be 
overlooked, fails to impress audiences when presented upon the 
stage. The composer, whose ‘‘ enchanted reverie,” as it has 
been called, so delights us in his chamber music, in his songs, 
and in his truly exquisite pianoforte compositions, had so little 
disposition towards theatrical effects that he could not be in- 
duced to give to Genoveva the dramatic spirit absolutely neces- 
sary. Then the story is badly managed. The legend of the 
faithful wife left in charge of Golo, while the Count Siegfried 
goes to fight the Saracens, might, with competent treatment, 
have been made more interesting. .The scenes of Golo’s 
treacherous attempts to make the innocent wife the victim of his 
passion, aided by his foster-mother, the witch Margaret, have 
something of the dramatic quality, but the incident of Margaret 
disguised showing the Count the magical pictures representing 
the unfaithfulness of his wife, and of the appearance of the 
ghost of the murdered Drago, her supposed paramour, on the 
broken mirror calling for vengeance on the witch, are almost 
pantomimic, and make poor materials for an operatic libretto. 
Yet, notwithstanding the undramatic quality of Schumann’s 
music, it was impossible not to admire its elevated character, and 
the many examples of refined art to be found in the score. 
There was an immense audience at Drury Lane Theatre, kindly 
lent by Sir Augustus Harris, who also supplied scenery and 
dresses, so that the opera was admirably presented. Mr. R. 
Temple superintended the stage management, which was excel- 
lent and Dr. Villiers Stanford conducted the opera in a most 
admirable manner. Naturally some of the students were hardly 
equal to their task, but this could not be said of Miss Kirkby 
Lunn, who, as the witch, quite distinguished herself, both in 
singing and in acting. Miss Una H. Bruckshaw also acted 
agreeably and sang with much effect as the heroine. Mr. 
William Green had not the histrionic skill required as Golo, but 
he sang the music well, as did Mr. Archdeacon as Siegfried. 
The choruses were well rendered, and so were the orchestral 
portions. It was an interesting occasion, and the Royal College 
of Music deserves the thanks of all lovers of Schumann, even if 
little advance has been made in gaining popularity for the 
opera. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

A Wagner programme drew a very large audience to the 
Crystal Palace on December 2nd. The overture to the Méeister- 
singer and the prelude to Parsifal were items in which the 
finished execution of the orchestra and the able conducting of 
Mr. Manns were most cordially appreciated. Madame Moran- 
Olden was to have sung in the third act of Zannhduser, which 
was given entire, but she was unable to appear, and Madame 
Giulia Valda took her place, singing the two parts of Venus and 
Elizabeth. It was rather incongruous to hear the lady-in 
Italian and Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Edward Lloyd in 
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English. Mr. Lloyd was, of course, Tannhiiuser, and sang the 
music with great beauty of tone. He was in splendid voice, and 
gave a more dramatic interpretation of the music than ordinary. 
Mr. Andrew Black sang with much expression the graceful song 
** Star of Eve,” and in the duet both artists were admirable. 
Mr. Black also succeeded well in a selection from Die Walkiire. 
Mr. Lloyd delighted his hearers also in the prayer from Rienzi. 
On Saturday, the 9th, there was no little excitement at the 
Palace owing to the appearance of M. Paderewski to play his 
‘Polish Fantaisie.” It would be difficult to describe the enthu- 
siasm evoked by his playing. He was twice recalled to the 
orchestra amid deafening applause. His other solo pieces were 
by Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, all, of course, played to perfection, 
and all tremendously applauded. Thesymphony was Beethoven 
No. 2, in D, and it was performed admirably, Mr. Manns con- 
ducting to perfection. Sterndale Bennett’s Parisina overture 
was also charmingly rendered, also the overture to Gu/laume 
Tell. On the 16th, Mr. Manns being absent in Scotland, Mr. 
Kdward German conducted and introduced his Symphony 
No. 2 in A minor, written for the Norwich Festival, and some of 
his music to Henry the Eighth; Herr Schonberger played 
Rubinstein’s No, 4 Concerto admirably, and Miss Meredyth 
Elliott sang. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 

A COMPOSER new to most visitors at the Popular Concerts was 
heard on Monday, Dec. 4th. This was Antonio Bazzini. A string 
quartet in G major was played of his composition. The director 
of the Milan Conservatoire evidently belongs to the past school 
of chamber-music composers. There is a dash of Haydn, a 
souvenir of Spohr, a hint of Mendelssohn here and there. But 
a graceful flow of melody pleased the audience, and being well 
played the quartet gave much satisfaction. It was most regret- 
table to hear that Signor Piatti was suffering from the universal 
influenza, and could not appear. The performance of Herr 
Klengel, as violoncellist, made the best possible amends. Herr 
Klengel is a fine artist. Mr. Ries, who has also been a victim 
to the weather, was at his post again, and Lady Hallé, also Mrs. 
Gibson. Mdlle. Janotha was the pianist, and Miss Fillunger 
the vocalist. She was twice encored. A second performance 
was given on the following Saturday, Dec. 11th, of Bazzini’s 
quartet. Herr Klengel played Volkmann’s ‘* Romance,” Mr. 
Leonard Borwick played in Dvorak’s pianoforte quintet and 
Beethoven’s Variations and Fugue, Op. 35. He was three 
times recalled. Miss Fillunger was the vocalist. M. Paderewski 
was the hero of the Popular Concert of Monday 11th. His six 
Polish songs were pronounced gems, and Mr. Edward Lloyd 
sang them perfectly, accompanied by the composer, who played 
Weber’s Sonata in A flat magnificently. The afternoon concert 
of the 16th was fairly interesting but had no striking features. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 8th, the ‘* Ocean” Symphony of Rubin- 
stein attracted a host of musical amateurs. This symphony, 
which is conceived in a bold, original, and artistic spirit, should 
be more frequently heard. Many works are constantly played 
which possess far less interest. Amateurs will remember that 
it was played at the Crystal Palace, and conducted by the 
composer, on April 12th, 1877. Owing to the enormous length 
of the symphony, Mr. Henschel was justified in omitting a 
portion. The work decidedly made an advance in popular 
estimation. It was rather curious to have Weber’s ‘‘ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,” as a vocal item. It was sung by Mrs. 
Eaton, the American soprano. We imagine the lady will be 
heard to greater advantage in less exacting music. Miss Beatrice 
Langley played Spohr’s “ Concerto” for violin in D minor with 
commendable decision of style, and in the ‘ Adagio” she 
‘pleased by her refinement and pure tone. A broken string in 
the middle of the rondo was unlucky, but Miss Langley did not 
lose her self-possession. We shall be glad to hear her again. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Tue revival of Handel’s Oratorio, Jephtha, at the Albert Hall, 
on Thursday, Dec. 7th, was an interesting event, although the 
work is not cne of the most characteristic of the composer. . It 


was written when he was sixty-seven years of age, and when his 
blindness was fast increasing. Still it contains much beautiful 
music—the recitative : ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” and the lovely 
air, ‘‘ Waft her angels,” which Mr. Sims Reeves used to sing so 
finely. He has a worthy successor in Mr. Edward Lloyd, who 
gave this admirable music in his best style. Mr. Norman 
Salmund sang the bass music well, and Mrs. Henschel was 
very satisfactory in the music of the heroine, which she gave 
with much expression. Miss Agnes Janson sang ‘‘ Scenes of 
horror ” with considerable spirit, and Miss Margaret Hoare and 
Miss Florence Oliver give excellent assistance. The chorus has 
not the same chance of winning distinction as in some of 
Handel’s oratorios, but the-chorus ‘‘When his loud voice” 
was given with splendid tone and admirable intonation. Sir 
Joseph Barnby conducted with great firmness, and Mr. Hodge 
officiated at the organ. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
PLAYERS and singers go all over the world in our days, and 
Madame Minnie Hauk was to have appeared this winter in 
Japan. She has, however, delayed her visit until the spring, 
but sailed on November 3oth for Chicago. We have had plenty 
of “ Scotch Festivals,” but there was nothing particularly artistic 
about them. On Thursday, Dec. 14th, the students of the 
Guildhall School of Music gave a performance of the AZessiah at 
St. James’s Hall, doing themselves credit. Sir Joseph Barnby 
conducted. Mr. William Kuhe has just passed his seventieth 
birthday ; a testimonial is being got up to do honour to the 
veteran pianist and conductor, but why was it not ready on the 
day of his birthday, when its presentation would have been 
more appropriate? Mr. W. H. Cummings will give during the 
winter session three lectures at the Royal Institution on the 
‘*English School of Composition.” An unusual number of 
concerts have been given, but not of great artistic value. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has recently paid a visit to Coburg, on the 
invitation of Duke Alfred. Mr. Edward Solomon’s operetta 
Pickwick has been performed at the Trafalgar Theatre. Madame 
Albani is about to make a long concert tour on the Continent. 








Musical Potes. 


PREPARATIONS st'll continue at the Grand Opéra for 
the production of Chabrier’s Gwendoline and Massenet’s 
Thais : the former would probably be given before the 


end of the year. The long-expected reprise of Faust 
took place on December 4, with three artists, Mme. Rose 
Caron, MM. Alvarez and Delmas, in the parts of 
Marguerite, Faust, and Mephistopheles for the first time. 
This was the 958th performance, and it is pretty clear 
that the thousandth will not be long delayed. Two days 
after this, Mlle. Chrétien made her first appearance in 
the part of Brunnhilde, and played it excellently, though 
perhaps rather from a French than a German point of 
view. This, however, applies to the whole performance 
of La Valkyrie. Mile. Chrétien is also selected to play 
Elsa with M. Gibert, the tenor from the Opéra Comique, 
as Lohengrin. Verdi is reported to have given his 
consent to the production of O¢edlo. 

At the Opéra Comique, M. Bruneau’s Aédtague du 
Moulin was produced on November 23, and its reception 
on the first night was somewhat ambiguous. But it 
clearly grows in favour, for when the present writer saw 
it some days later, the house was crowded, and applause 
as frequent and warm as is customary in French theatres. 
It is certainly very different in style from Ze Réve, a fact 
which proves the composer’s versatility, and so far raises 
one’s opinion of his dramatic faculty. But the subject is 
not exactly well suited to music, and the libretto, though 
cleverly arranged, overflows with improbabilities intro- 
duced only to lead up to conventional situations and 





effects. In many respects it resembles the story of 
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Glinka’s Life for the Czar, particularly as regards the 
character of the miller. M. Bruneau uses many Le#t- 
motifs and so far his work is Wagnerite, but the whole 
accompaniment is not built out of these phrases, and 
there are ensembles of anything but Wagnerite character. 
Nevertheless there are touches of almost Wagnerite 
subtlety, as when we learn from the few bars of symphony 
which follow the funeral hymn, that the slain soldier was 
an Alsatian—a fact which is not hinted in the libretto. 
The performance is on the whole very good, the chief 
honours falling to Mile. Delna, in the somewhat epi- 
sodical character of Marcelline, whose chief function it is 
to play the part of chorus, and denounce the horrors of 
war, which the young artist does with an energy and 
effect that bring down the house. M. Bouvet as the 
miller is also excellent ; the part of the heroine, Francoise, 
is filled by a débutante, Mme. Leblanc, who as yet lacks 
case and experience, but is so good at one or two 
moments as to lead one to think that she may some day 
take a good position. The tenor is M. Vergnet, who 
hardly looks his part, but sings the music well. The 
music is, in general, very melodious, and the first act is a 
thoroughly charming pastoral. On the whole, though 
less original and impressive than Le Réve, L’Attague is 
much less crude, and if it does not greatly. increase, it 
should not diminish M. Bruneau’s reputation. He is, 
to all appearance, a “coming” dramatic composer. M. 
Saint-Saéns’ Phryné is temporarily out of the bills, but 
Mlle. Jane Hading is busy studying Miss Sanderson’s 
abandoned ré/e. The Fizbustier of M. César Cui is also 
in active rehearsal and may be expected shortly. 

M. SAINT-SAENS is a prominent personage just now. 
His Samson et Dalila is running at the Grand Opéra, 
his Phryné will, in a few days, reappear at the Opéra 
Comique, and his music to the French version of the 


Antigone of Sophocles is puzzling and interesting the 


crowded audiences at the Théatre Francais. To hold 
possession of the three chief theatres of Paris at once is 
a pretty feat for a composer whom French critics have 
mostly described as wanting the dramatic faculty. The 
music to the choruses of Antigone is an attempt to restore 
the effect and, so far as possible, the methods of ancient 
Greek music. They are sung in unison by a small 
chorus of male voices, accompanied by an orchestra of 
harps and wind instruments behind the scenes, with 
strings occasionally added, which sometimes play an 
ingenious and almost elaborate counterpoint, while the 
wind usually play in unison or simple chords. The 
general effect is curious, and perhaps classic, but it 
cannot be said to make the choruses very interesting. 
The choruses are written in various Greek modes, and 
in a learned article by M. Julien Tiersot, in the Ménestrel 
for December 3, those who are curious on the subject 
will find full information as to which pieces are in the 
Dorian, or Hypodorian, or Hypophrygian, or Syntono- 
lydian modes. 

M. COLONNE’S grand scheme for a series of grandes 
auditions musicales at the Eden Theatre began on 
November 21 with Massenet’s Marie Magdeleine, and 
collapsed after the third performance “for want of 
adequate support,” says M. Colonne ; but some champions 
of the public declare that the scheme was not fairly tried, 
the first few concerts being given in such bitterly cold 
weather that no audiences could endure to sit in a theatre 
with a thermometer almost down to freezing-point. The 
concerts will, however,,be abandoned and the theatre 
turned into a café-chantant. Here we have a French 
parallel to the fate of our own Royal English Opera— 
which, however, held out for a year. 

THE Concerts du Conservatoire began their 67th season 


on December 10, with a programme including the prelude 
to Tristan (!), Beethoven’s 4th Symphony, Verdi’s Pater” 
Noster, etc. Besides the concerts of MM. Lamoureux 
and Colonne, good classical concerts are also being given 
under the conduct of M. Eugéne d’Harcourt, the pro- 
grammes of which contain many interesting items. There 
are thus four sets of concerts on Sunday afternoons, and 
yet, as we see from the preceding paragraph, no support 
for even one seriés on week-days. 

AMONG the new pieces lately produced at the minor 
Parisian theatres, we may mention La Prétentaine, music 
by L. Vasseur (Nouveau Théatre) ; Mon Prince, operetta 
in three acts by Audran (ThéAtre des Nouveautés, Novem- 
ber 18), a great success ; Mam’zell Carabin, music by E. 
Pessard (Bouffes-Parisiens, November), also very success- 
ful ; and revivals of Offenbach’s Brigands at the Variétés, 
and Le Chat du Diable (Anglict, Whittington), at the 
Théatre du Chatelet. 

AT Brussels, the Théatre de la Monnaie is in sore 
straits, owing to the prolonged indisposition of Mme. 
Armand, which retards the production of Safho and the 
revival of Orphée. Meanwhile, the management has 
‘brought out a ballet, Farfalla, by M. Stoumon, one of 
the directors, revived Verdi’s Jerusalem, which no one 
wanted, and engaged Mile. Simonnet, from Paris, to play 
several of her favourite parts. At the Théatre du Parc, a 
new pantomime, Saint Nicolas, with music by Jan Blockx, 
is expected, and a one-act opera-comique, Bathyle, by a 
very distinguished Belgian composer, M. Emile Mathieu. 
In the concert world, Herr Joachim and his quartet party 
have attracted great notice, and many other concerts of 
interest are fixed to take place shortly. 

THE last month has been fertile in the production of 
new German operas. The list includes King Arthur, by 
Max Vogrich (Leipsic, November 26); Zhe Procurator 
of S. Juan, by Krug-Waldersee (Mannheim, November 
13); Sanna, by G. Rauchenecker (Elberfeld, November 
19); and Check to the King, by Ignaz Briill (Munich, 
November 24), an opera which, to judge by the reports 
of it, does not — likely to win any such favour as that 
shown to its predecessor, Gringotre. Besides these, there 
are in preparation Sir. A. Sullivan’s /vanhoe, at Berlin, 
two works—Jngrid and /rrlicht—by Grammann at Dres- 
den, and at Cologne an Italian opera, 4 Basso Porto, by 
Spinelli. One might think Germany would be the para- 
dise of operatic composers. 

AMONG the notable concerts of the month at Berlin, 
few can have equalled in interest that given by Joachim 
and Eugen d’Albert. The programme contained pieces 
by Bach, Mozart, Brahms, and Beethoven (Kreutzer 
Sonata), and both artists are said to have played their 
best. Dr. von Biilow being still unable to appear, the 
Philharmonic concerts are conducted by Herr Schuch of 
Dresden, under whom Liszt’s Faust symphony was given 
at the fourth concert. Mme. Sophie Menter is also 
among the concert-givers, and introduced a piece entitled 
Zigeunerweisen, for piano and orchestra, composed by 
herself—a piece not, perhaps, of the true gipsy character, 
but well written for the soloist, and containing some effect- 
ive parts. The lady also played Liszt’s Concerto 
pathétique for two pianos with Herr Sapellnikoff. On 
December 4th, the Stern’sche Gesangverein gave a first 
performance of a new cantata, Waldfraulein, by Heinrich 
Hofmann, which is ofa popular character and was received 
with favour. 

BESIDES the piano pieces we announced last month, 
Brahms is issuing 51 Exercises for the piano, which are 
probably exercises—and something more. He is also 
reported to be engaged on a Fuwst-overture, a task which 
should suit him well. 
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GOLDMARK’Ss new overture, Sappho, was produced at 
Vienna, at the third Philharmonic concert, on November 
26th, under Herr Richter. It is described as a most im- 
posing work, of brilliant and elaborate character, and of 
enormous difficulty. The harp hasa very important part. 
It has since been performed at Dresden and Berlin. 

SIEGFRIED WAGNER made his first appearance in 
public as a conductor at Leipsic, at the second concert of 
the Liszt-Verein, when he conducted Liszt’s Zasso and 
Les Préludes,the overture to The Flying Dutchman, etc. 
The Mus. Wochenblatt says. he acquitted himself admir- 
ably and advises the Liszt-Verein to elect him as per- 
manent conductor. 

THE Niederrheinische Musikfest for 1894 will take 
place at Aachen, with Herr Schuch, of Dresden, for chief 
conductor. 

THE popularity of the operas of Smetana in Germany 
is assuming quite phenomenal proportions. Scarcely one 
number of a German musical paper is without a record of 
the production of one or other of them. Dée verkaufte 
Braut was the first one that set the example, but now 
Der Kuss seems likely to secure as much favour. The 
management of the Carlsruhe Theatre, now perhaps the 
most active, enterprising, and intelligent in Germany, has 
just produced it, and with great success. The Sold Bride 
has also triumphed at Wiesbaden and Dresden. Less 
than ten years ago the author died in poverty, his name 
unknown outside his own little-known country. 

AT last a theatre has been found willing to produce 
Herr Rubinstein’s new sacred opera, Moses. This is at 
Riga, where the work is to be given in January if possible. 
A fresh act of generosity on the part of the composer 
should be recorded. He undertook to give three concerts 
at Berlin, at which he would play a large number of his 
own works, for the sole benefit of students and young 
performers, who were to be admitted without payment. 

THE facsimile reproduction of the original poem of Die 
Meistersinger, issued by the firm of Schott, shows some 
very interesting variations from the published version. 
The most striking change of all is in the concluding 
address of Sachs, which originally was only a common- 
place exhortation to respect the Meistersingers and their 
art, etc. There was no hint of that note of earnest and 
patriotic suggestion which now gives such an elevated 
tone to the close of the great drama. 

MAX BRUCH has just published another new cantata 
for baritone solo, onde chorus, and orchestra. It is en- 
titled Leonidas, and the poem is by H. Bulthaupt, one of 
the best-known producers of works of this class. 

HERR JEAN L, NICODE is organising and conducting a 
series of orchestral concerts in Dresden. The first of the 
series took place on the 4th of December, and the critics 
speak in the highest terms of the conductor and his band, 
the Chemnitzer Stiadische Kapelle. 

HERR OESTERLEIN has added to his Wagner museunt 
the mask taken by the sculptor Benvenuto just after the 
composer’s death on February 13th, 1883 ; also the pass- 
port by which he was enabled, on quitting Paris in 1861, 
to travel through German territory, which contains a 
minute description of his personal appearance. 

BEETHOVEN’S great Mass in D has been performed at 
Meiningen with a chorus of about 300 performers, col- 
lected from several towns some distance off, at each of 
which preliminary rehearsals were held, until all was 
ready for the final event. Such organised combination 
—— to be, according to Herr Lessmann, who tells 
all about it, quite unusual in Germany. The performance 
was a triumph for the allied choirs, and for the conductor, 
Herr Fritz Steinbach. ' 

A REPORT is abroad that Verdi is at work on another 





opera—Romeo and Juliet—libretto by his faithful Boito. 
Everybody must hope the report is correct, but the 
Gazzetta Musicale, which should know, maintains a judi- 
cious silence. There is no reason to doubt that one of 
Verdi’s youngest successors, Pierantonio Tasca, is writing 
his second opera, the hero of which is to be the composer 
Pergolesi (not Stradella, for a wonder !). 

AN artist of high repute in Italy, though unknown in 
this country—Mme. Lisa Frandin, had a narrow escape 
from a frightful death in the railway accident near Milan. 
The lady was seriously injured, but it is hoped she will 
eventually recover. 

THE latest development of the row over Mr. Cowen’s 
Signa is the despatch of a challenge from Sig. Boito to 
Sig. Sonzogno. This matter has, however, been arranged, 
and Boito can go on with his Merone or his libretti—as he 
may think best. 

THE natural result of the atrocious outrage in the Liceo 
of Barcelona has come to pass : the theatre is closed, and 
hundreds of poor persons have lost their employment. 

AT the first concert of the Copenhagen Musikverein, a 
new symphony in A minor by Victor Bendix was produced, 


‘which has an original feature in that it concludes with an 


adagio elegie. Mme. Melba has been singing at Copen- 
hagen with her usual triumphant success ; Herr Hildach 
and his wife have also been starring there. 

AT the first symphony concert of the Imperial Musical 
Society of St. Petersburg on October 28, Tschaikowsky’s 
Sixth Symphony, Op. 74, in B minor, was produced for 
the first time, the composer himself conducting. The 
work is in four movements, the last of which is an adagio 
Zamentoso—as though unconsciously presaging the fate of 
the composer, who died nine days afterwards. It is re- 
ported that after the performance he added to the score 
of his symphony the title Pathétique, little dreaming how 
appropriate a few hours would make it. It is considered 
to be one of its author’s very best works, and was repeated 
at the next concert, a few days after his death, when it is 
said the emotion of the performers was so great that 
many of them played with tears in their eyes. No 
wonder that in such circumstances the work produced a 
most profound impression. The singularly pathetic 
circumstances attending the production of this work will 
probably always lend to it something of that mysterious 
charm which attaches to the requiem of Mozart ; and it 
adds to the coincidence when we know that Tschaikowsky 
was as ardent an admirer of Mozart as Gounod himself. 
Probably no musician has ever before been followed to 
the grave by such a crowd of mourners. Hundreds of 
thousands of persons are said to have been present, and 
five carriages besides the hearse were filled with wreaths 
sent by individuals and societies from every part of the 
country. Russia has honoured herself in thus honouring 
the greatest of her composers. 

THE opening of the new Metropolitan Opera House at 
New York on November 27 is described as “the most 
brilliant ever witnessed in the city.” The opera was 
Gounod’s Faust, and the cast included Miss Emma 
Eames, Mme. Guercia, Mlle. Bauermeister, MM. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke, and M. Lassalle, with Sig. 
Mancinellias conductor. On the second night Cavalleria 
Rusticana was given, with Mile. Calvé and Sig. Vignas, 
preceeded by PAzlémon et Baucis, in which the parts 
were played by Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson and MM. 
Maugiére, Plancon, and Castelmary. With such artists 
and a good orchestra and chorus, New Yorkers ought to 
enjoy themselves. 

HE new opera Gadriel/a, written expressly by Sig. 
Pizzi for Mme. Patti’s use on her American tour, was pro- 
duced at Boston on November 25. According to one 
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critic, Sig. Pizzi “ has been enabled to use such a marvel- 
lous organ as that of Mme. Patti in a way that no other 
composer of the day has succeeded in doing.” Really, 
now—is that so? 


ANOTHER new comic opera, the A/gerian, by that in- 
defatigable composer, Mr. Reginald de Koven, has been 
produced at the Garden Theatre, New York. The book, 
by Glen MacDonough, is founded on an incident in 
Daudet’s “ Tartarin of Tarascon,” but the librettist’s share 
is said to be less happy than the composer's. 


THE prospectus of the second half of the series of 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, which will be resumed 
on February 17, includes, among other works promised, 
a symphonic fantasia, “The Chase after Fortune,” by 
Burmeister; a ballad for orchestra, “‘ The Legend of 
Excalibur,” by Walter Wesché; a selection from Dr. 
Stanford’s music to Aecket; a work for Chorus and 
Orchestra, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Ferd. 
Dunkley ; Dr. Parry’s Overture in A minor ; a Concerto 
for Flute and Orchestra by H. Hofmann, Dvorak’s new 
(5th) symphony (that is, if it be accessible—for it has not 
yet been heard even in America, where it has been 
written); and the customary proportion of classical works. 
For ag we are promised Misses Palliser, Moody, 
Lucile Hill, Florence, Fillunger, Lady Hallé, Mme. Sofie 
Menter, Miss C. Kleeberg, Fr. Eibenschiitz, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Davies, Piercy, A. Black, Bispham, Joachim, Sapell- 
nikoff, &c. Mr. Manns’ benefit concert on April 28 will 
conclude the season. 


A REMARKABLE sale of old string instruments, the 
property of the late W. S. B. Woolhouse, took place at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s rooms last month. The 
finest violin, by Antonio Stradivari (1720), was sold for 

620 to Mr. Augener. A Giuseppe Guarneri (1742) fetched 

200. 


THE orchestral parts of that charming work of the late 
G. A. Macfarren, “‘ The Sleeper Awakened,” have been 
lost in London. 


THE deaths of the month include Sir George Elvey, for 
over forty years organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and composer of sacred music—some of whose services, 
hymns, and anthems have enjoyed a long popularity. 
He died December 9, aged 77. Mme. Julia Woolf, 
whose opera Carina had a considerable success in 1888, 
died on November 20, aged 62. On November 22, 
Rudolf v. Hertzberg, for nearly 30 years (1860-89) con- 
ductor of the Domchor of Berlin. On October 26, 
Gustave Burbure de Wesembeck, a Belgian composer 
and writer on music, brother of the better-known Leon 
Burbure, who died in 1889. At the end of November, 
Carl Kossmaly, formerly music director at Stettin, where 
he died, aged 81 : he wrote much music and some literary 
articles, all of which is now almost forgotten. Robert 
Julien van Maldeghem (some papers print it Waldeghem), 
who died November 13, is said to have been the oldest 
Belgian composer living. The contemptuous notice of him 
in Fétis should be corrected by reference to Pougin’s sup- 
plement, from which it appears that both as composer 
and editor he was a man of much ability, and did some 
very useful work. 
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New Volumes of Vocal Music published in Augener’s Edition 
Since JUNH, 1892. 


English words, and in $v; if otherwise, it is stated, E., English; G., German; F., French; I., Italian Words. 


No. SONGS. Paper Covers. 
8324 DELIUS, F. Three Songs, the words by Shelley : Indian Love- 
Song, Love's Philosophy, To the Queen of my Heart. 4to 
£829 —— 7 Lieder (aus dem Norwegischen). 4to. 2. & G. 
8821 DUNKLEY, F. Four Songs: O that I were a Flower ; Love's 
Parting; ‘In the Silence of the Night; Highland Heather. 4to 
88425 —— H. Five Songs: The sea hath its pearls (Das 
fleer hat seine Perlen) ; There was an ancient monarch (E+ 
war eine alter KOnig) ; Greeting —S liess sie grilssen) ; : 
Out over the Forth (Ich scaau Uber Forth); My heart’s in 
the Highlands (Mein Herz ist im Hochland).  & G. 4to 
KREUZ, EMIL. 5 Songs for Mezzo-Soprano. Op. 23. 
Twilight Memories (Abends); Dolly's Kedtime (Das 
Miidchen); My White Lily (Weisse Lilie); Mother 
nods (Die nickende Mutter) ; Good-night (Gute Nacht) .. 
—_ 6 Songs for Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone. Op. 24 The 
Serenade (Das Stiindchen) ; Parted (Die Rathenten) : ; The 
Girl and the Butterfly (Das Madchen und der Scnmetter- 
ling); Thou dreamst of me so seldom (Du denkst an mich 
so selten); O say my heart what love is! (Mein Herz, ich 
by dich fragen) ; U, Sweetest Mother (O Siisse Mutter). 
.& G, 4to ove 
— 6 Songs. Op. 26. Oh, how hard it is to find ; The 
Maid’s Resmenberunde ; Spring is cheery ; A Lake and a 
Fairy Boat; It was not in the winter; I love thee! 4to. 
— 6 Songs. Op. 27. Remember the Time; ere’s 
the Bower; Oh! soon Return; Couldst Thou Look as 
Dear; A Finlaud Love-song ; Love Thee, dearest. 4to .. 
LIDGEY, C. A. 4 Lieder by Heine. Op. 6. Violets, Reses, 
and Lilies; The Death-bridal ; The Loves of the rn 
‘The Message of the Stars, £. "KG. G. 4to .. o 
REGER, MAX. 6 Lieder fiir eine mittlere Stimme, Op ro 
A Hymn to Joy (Gebet) ; Dedication (Widmung) ; Winter- 
foreboding ( interahnung) ; In April (Im April). 4to ... 
8890 —— 5 Lieder fiir eine hohe Stimme, Op. 8. In the Wood 
(Weldlied) ; Tears (Thranen i = Auge} ; The Cornflowers 
(Der Kornblumenstrauss) ; ; Roses 2 herz); wanes 
Advice (Bauernregel). £.&G. 4to.. ooo 
REINECKE, C. Musical Kinde nee. Op. 206. Vol. ill. 
My first Songs (Me.ne ersten Kinderlieder) :— 
In Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Solo accompaniment 
6873 In Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Duet accompaniment .. 
63432 In Tonic Sol-fa Notation (voice part only) byW. G. McNaught 
894 SWEPSTONE, E, 3 Lyrics by William Black, for Voice 
with Piano orte accompaniment. 1, Who will buy Pansies? 
2, O my Lost Love; 3 ae What's the Sweetest mune 
there is? 4to pe 
8954 WOOD,C. Four Song. :, An Ancient. Love: “Song (Anony- 
mous) ; ; 2, Why so pale and wan, fond lover?(Sir J. Suck- 
ling) 5 re How can the tree but waste and wither away 
pe aux); 4, me Robin ! Jolly manga io hcqgouss 
yat), 4to... 


889c 


6343 


VOCAL DUETS (8vo). soli hisidia shld, 
4058 ACTON, J. The Fairies. 6 two-part Songs: 1, The Sum- 
mons, ‘‘ Gather, gather, fairies all’: 2. ‘The Gathering, 
** We come from the depths of the emerald sea”; 3, The 
Greeting, ‘* Welcome, sisters, welcome ” : ti, The Revels, 
** Now with laugh and festive song’ The Warning, 
“dark! ‘O hark”; 6, The Departure, away! —. 
the day is dawning.” Bvo. saa 
&9‘5 DUN KLEY, FERDINAND. Six two- part omnes ae ‘female 
voices. (Our lite is like a rose-tree. Departing Day. 
‘The Skylark. The Brooklet. The rane: sspears 
The Swallow.) 4to 
HEALE, H. 12 Dance Tunes, eunnged ‘oe 2 ory wolses, 
with ‘pianoforte accompaniment and adapted to English 
words. 8vo:— 
“Up, up, ye dames, ye lasses gay.” 
* Bring flowers, young flowers.” 
“ Hesperus ! In thy right hand.” 
**Tt was a lover and his lass.” 
“rhe Sun Comes Forth.” Bourrée. J. J. Mouret. 
“© Hail! Moraing Sun.” Gavotte. A. Renaud a 
‘*Thou'rt bearing hence thy ros-s.’ Gigue. J.P. Rameau 
Bay —: when the dews of morn. — A. E. M, 
retry =a. ase 
“To the woods in whose mossy delis,”” A. 
Strelezki ... °° 
“Time never wandering from his annual round.” “Craco- 
vienne. S. Noskowski .. 
- = oe nymph, and bring with thee.” 


Rigaudon. 
Minuet. 

Minuet. 
Rigaudon. 


Monsigny 
Haydn ... ove 
Strelezki ove 

Rx ea ove 


Minuet. 


“All'Ongarese. 
“gual forth, re) ye children.” Mazurka. A. Stretezki 


— Operatic Choruses, arranged fcr female voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. 8vo :— 


“ Let's be merry,” from Weber's Oleron. (Two-partChorus) — 4 | 4892 


Net. 


! 


8. a. | 


1— (| 4112a@ BooxI. 


I_ 


an’ 6 
—4 
—4 
—4 
—=§ 
4 
—4 


- 4 
—4 
4 
=< 


| 


| 





Vocal Duets (continued)— Pager Covers. 


MOFFAT, A. Album of two-part songs for female voices with 
Pianoforte accompaniment. &vo:— 


I. yt ogg 7 Song of the clover blossom. 

2. ona ee 3. Lullaby—-Rest thee, rest thee, baby 

mine. ail, el hail, thou merry month. 5. The fire- 

tight facies. 6. Waxen Bas are termi brightly, 
Vocal Gavotte 


41125 oaee Il. 7. Lovely Dow 4 o’er all doth reign. 8. “The old 
9. Sing a song of daisies. 10. ‘The daisy’s wedding. 
‘heathen, 12. neereceitenca ee of the eed 

doth fade ove ses ove 


REINECKE, C. 12 Lieder fiir 2 Soprane mit idhens 
(Vocal duets for female veices), Op. 217. 8vo:— 
4119@-Ss« Book I. 1, Evening (Abendlied); 2, ety the Christ-child 
Comes (Wenn's Christkind kommt); 3, Spring Sunshine 
(Der Lenz ist da); 4, Farewell to Home - hied von der 
Heimath) ; 5, A Carol of Spring (Hell ist ein Lied er- 
klungen) ; 6, Butterfly and Bee (Schmetterling und Biene) 
4119 Book II. 7, Morning Prayer (Morgengebet) ; 8, The Concert 
of Spring (Frithlings-concert) ; 9, How Bright i is the Earth 
and how Fair (Wie ist doch ‘die Erde so schén); 10, The 
Spring Night’s Glamour (Zauber der Frithlings-Nacht) ; 
11, O, Take My Hand and Lead Me omg es Lied); 
12, Rosebud, Ah, When Wilt nome masse demapig wann 
blithst du auf » 


VOCAL TRIOS AND CHORUSES (8vo).—For Female Voices. 


HEALE, H. Twelve Operatic Chorus, arranged for female 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment :— 
Fairy Music from Weber's Oderon. 8vo. 

(a) Chorus of Elves, “ Light as foot of fay can fall.” For 
2 Sopranos and Alto. 

(4) Mermaid’s Song and Chorus of Water-nymphs, Fairies 
and Mermaids. For Soprano (or Semi-Chorus) and 
Three-part ag 

(c) “Spirits of Air and Earth and Sea.” 
(or Semi-Chorus) and 3-part Chorus. 

Book II. Gipsy Music (three-part Choruses) ... 

(a) Gipsy arch, Dance and Chorus: 

“ Hail Preciosa, Queen of Beauty.” 
(4) Gam. “The wood, the greenwood and 


e br: 
(c) Chorus 
shinin 
(a) Gi 1. Cc orus. “In the Gipsy’s life you read,” from 
lfe’s Bohemian Girl. 
Book III. Four Choruges (three-part) ... 


(a) ‘‘ Oh! what pleasure the soft guitar” 

(0) Angelus, ** Angels that around us hover,” 

(c) ‘* Sing, pretty maiden, sing.” aritana. 

(d) Serenade and Chorus, ‘ Fair wandering moon,” from 
Donizetti's Don Pasquale. 


MOFFAT, A. _ Eighteen original Roundelays for female 

voices. In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa notation. 8vo ... 
—— Twelve Old English Melodies, arranged for three fanaa 
voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment a2 libitum. 8vu :— 
Book I. ‘The Swallow and the Willow; Hunting Song; 
Gentle Murmurs; Menuet ; How Do They Err; 

‘The Stag Chase tes 

Boox II. Robin Hood and Little john 5. "L to the Greenwood 
bent my Way ; The Hunt is Up; Sarabanda— 
Sweet Philomel in Shady Bowers; Sea Song— 

‘Lhe Castabella ; ‘he Bewitched Shepherd 


13579 SCHUBERT, F. Coronach. Three-part Song for treble 


ee my with Pianoforte Veen enna bedi H. 
eale oe 


419t 


For Alto solo 
4192 


From 
Weber s 


“The starlets so gladly are Pr.ciosa. 


From 
Wallace’s 


CHORUSES FOR FOUR AND FIVE VOICES. 8vo. 


14051 MAGCUNE, HAMISH. Inthe Primrose Time o’ fhe A 
The words by William Black, set for S. A. T. T. 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment 

— ~ betore we g0. For Male Choir (A. £8 

‘a ove oo 

4593 a 4 MAX. Drei Chare fiir Sopran, Alt, Tenor, und 

ass, mit Pianoforte Begleitung. Op. 6:—Consolation 

Cir To the — nad ae K Twilight Piece 
Abewdlied) .. 


STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin) Series of Quartets for 
Male Voices, 8vo :— 
Change. Emil Kreuz a 
Sleep. Dear One, Sleep! G. W. Torrance 
The Mountain Pass. G. A. Heinze... 


4916 


aoe eee oe one 


4890 
489: 


— a 
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New Vocal Works published by Augener & Co. (continued)— 


CANTATAS, AND OTHER CHORAL WORKS. 8vo. 


ABT, F. Christmas Cantata for Soprano and Alto Soli and Net: 
Chorus fur Female Vui.es :— s. d. 
Vocal Score ee 
Wo.ds and connecting text for Recitation .. ooo os 

ACTON, J. The Rose and the Nig» tingale. ¢ intata for 

Female Voi :es, Soli and Chorus are part), with Pianoforte 
accompaniment 

HEALE, H. Epithalamion ( Mossinns Ode). Words ‘elected 

from the “ Kpithalamion” of Edmund Spenser, s t to music 
for Tenor Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. Vocal Score 

MENDELSSOHN. “ Hear my Prayer.” Hymn. Arranged 

for female voices (Sopr. Solo and 4-part — with Piano- 
forte accompaniment by H. Heale 

SMITH. SEYMOUR. May Time. A Pastoral Cantata for 

Female Voices, Soli and Chorus tan pan), with Pianoforie 
accompaniment 

SWEPSTONE, E_Idylls of the Moon. ‘Cantata fer Pennie 

Voices, Soli and Chorus (eworpeeth with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment... oe ooo 
WCOD,C, Music: he Ode. _— by AC . Satcher, set 
to music for Soprano wats sang and Orchestra. Vocal 

re 2- 


on 
-'< 


9c36 
90364 


9¢27 


2 


oe 
9105 


oo oe oo oo oe eee 


London: ATSGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., als 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





PIANOFORTE PIECES 


BY 


A. CZIBULEKA. 


DASHING eooaearend  argarene ee. 
Op. 207 .. 


VIENNESE HUMOUR corm, Gemishlchket). 
gaise. Op. 208 ... 


BIRD OF PARADISE idiialnints Salon Mazurka. 


LOVING HEARTS bd Wenn zwei sich manana ") 
Op. 210 a 


Chenneie 
sian Fran- 


mie 209 
Melodie. 


IM SONNENSCHEIN Gat the wiithek Gavotte. Op. 212 

DIE SCHONE GARTNERIN (La belle jardinitre), Op. 214 ... 
POCHENDE HERZEN. Polka-Mazarka. 
SCHWARZE LOCKEN. Op. 217 és 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
also 1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


Op. 215 





REPARATORY PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Compiled and partly composed by H.. HEALE. C. 
Edition N 


6:86.46 Part I. Rudiments, Scales, Exercises, and Pieces, exempli- 
fying all Major and Minor Keys, and all Time Signatures ; 
Technical Exercises and Studies net 

61865 Part II, Supplementary Pieces ... “net 


2- 
2— 


“*H. Heale’s ‘Preparatory Pianoforte School’ is a valuable Le ot book, con- 
taining many well-chosen examples, and all the necessary of 
student.""—ZAe Times, December 22nd, 1892, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W., London. 





4 





A‘. VERUM (Latin and "English Words) for 
Four Voices. By H.B WALKER. Price 3d. 


London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 





Now One Penny Weekly, From Jan. 6. 
USICAL STANDARD (Estab. 1862), Enlarged 
in Size and Reduced to ONE PENNY, 
USICAL STANDARD. 24 pages. One Penny 


Weekly, with Portra't or Organ Supplement. 
USICAL STANDARD. Enlarged to 72 


Columns, ONE PENNY. Advertisements—three lines, 2/6; 6d. a 
_ after. Special rate for series. Subscription, 6/6 per Year, post free ; 
3 for 6 months ; 1,8 for 3 months, Specimen copy, 14d. 


Office—London: 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


M 
M 





New PiaAnororTe STuvies AND SCHOOLS, WITH 
CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 


THE SCHOOL OF TECHNIQUE 
AND EXPRESSION 


(“L’EcoLe Dz LA TECHNIQUE ET DE L’EXPRESSION ”). 


Exercises, Studies, Easy, Melodious and Progressive 
Pieces and Duets for the Pianoforte, by 


BB. PAUIR. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
(With Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s 


Edition No. TECHNICAL EXERCISES. 
83294 The Book of Scales (Livre des Gammes)  .. * _ 
8325 The Book of Finger Exercises (Exercices our: ie développe- 
ment simultané des deux mains) .. 5— 
STUDIES. 
8326 24 my and Melodious Studies (24 Etudes faciles et —_, 
ues 








neeae 
a 


8319 29 Easy and Progressive Studies (20 Etudes faciles et pro- oo 
2 


essives) 
8327 20 Khel Sketches, intended for the study of | various 
hythmical aos (E on rhythmiques, ‘i 
8328 The ulture of the Scale ginal Scal Scale Studies in ai’ 
Major and Minor keys __... 
8330 Mozart Studies. 12 Special and Preparatory. Studies, intended > 
as an assistance to a omy artistic anagscocona - 
Mozart's Sonatas « @ ~@ 
MELODIOUS PIECES. 
8314 — ~ eatin (Esquisses musicales). 20Characteristic -, 


8316 Suite © facile ’ Prélude, Aliemande, Bourrée, Sarabande, Gavotte” 
igue ae on 
8315 Three Sonatinas ... 
8310a-/ National Sonatinas: ay Germany ; 3 5 Austin; ¢, Suabia $ 
d, Italy; ¢, Wales; /, Ireland... each 
8311 Sonatina in A major (Sonatine en La majeur) %—_ 
8312 Three Diversions : Theme by em, Valse tine ‘Hummel, and 
Swedish Air ... on 
8313 A Child’s Life (Jugend- Album) 
FOR THE LEFT HAND. 
12 Characteristic Studies for the Left Hand 


2 
Suite for the Left Hand: Prélude, eerie Gavotte, Sara- 
bande, Bourrée, and Gigue eco 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
8sor 12 Spent, Bey, - Melodious Duets (12 an duos faciles 
t mélodiques co ooo coe 
8592 Styrian Dances (Danses styriennes pour Piano a 4 mains) ow : = 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 


ELODIC STUDIES FOR THE PIANO- 


FORTE, essively arranged for advancement of technique 
and style, with o— regard to Khythm and Phrasing. 


8332 
8321 





net. 


65st 5. d. 


6532 
6553 
6554 
6555 
6556 
6557 
6558 


each 
w. each 


- each 1 





By A. LOESCHHORN. C. 4to. 
je Easy Studies. Op. 192. (Preparatory to Op, 193). 
1, 2,3 
at Melodic Studies. Op. 193. Books4ands ... 
} 17 Melodic Studies. Op. 194. Books 6and7 ... 
6555 } 14 Melodic Studies. Op. 195. Books 8 and... 
6560 | x Melodic Studies. Op. 196. Books 19 and 11.. «. each 1 
6562 aaa ome w= Probleme (Rhythmical Problem). one fiir 
6563 Pianoforte. Op. 197. 2 books + each 1 
(These Studies are also published in a Folio Edition ‘wh English 
Fingering. Books 1 to 3, each 5s. ; Books 4 to 13, each 6s.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, "Regent Street, W. 
OUR CHARACTERISTIC PIECES in Canon, 
for the Pianoforte, by 
CHAKLES WOOD. 
Op. 6 No. 1, inc; 2, in A minor; 3, in #; 4, inc. 
Price 3s. each, 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, E.C. ; ty Foubert’s Place. and 
8:1, Regent Street, W., Lon 
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ANALYSIS OF 


JOH. SEB. BACH’S 


ORTY - EIGHT PRELUDES AND 
FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), by Dr. H. 
RIEMANN. Translated from the German by J. S. 

No. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
9205. Part I. (Preludes and Fugues, Nos. 1 to 24.) In paper — 
un 


Net. 
a/- 
g206. Part II. (Preludes and Fugues, Nos. 25 to 48.) Inpapercovers 2/- 
—_—-,,., iy me oa ar a Bound 2/6 





Extracts from Review by EsENEZER PRovuT, which appeared in ‘Tue 
MonTuiy Musicat Recorp,” May 1st, 1893. 


“Dr. Hugo Riemann, though his name is as yet comparatively little known in this 
country, is one of the foremost among living German theorists, An examination of his 
works shows him to be emphatically an ‘all round man.’ ere is ™@ & branch of 
theory which in his excellent series of Catechisms he has not dealt with. ‘obably the 
most important service he has rendered to the cause of musical art has been his 
systematis ng of the whole 4uestioa of phrasing. insi: upon the relation of 
unaccented notes, not to the preceding, but to the following accented note, is of the 
utmost valu greatly simplifies the idation of many points in connection with 
the question of rhythin.” 

**1n his analysis of formal structure, Dr, Riemann takes the eight-bar period as the 
normal formation, and regards all periods ¢f any other length, not as different forms, a 








as extensions and contractions of normal periods by the insertion and elision of 
- —— of this general princi ill und diy be found of great assistance to 
the student.” 

** There are two different methods of analysis-the technical and the zsthetic. The 
former treats of the harmonic, rhythmical, and thematic construction of a piece ; it is this 
kind of analysis which is to be found in most theoretical treatises. The latter, on the 
other hand, rather deals with the true meaning of the music, its artistic conception, and 
underlying tical idea. . . . Dr. Riemann in the present work combines both 
methods. He isno mere Dryasdust, di ing ¢ b iful positions merely to 
find the contrapuntal devices in which they abound. Not that he leaves this technical 
part of the work undone; on the contrary, few, if any, points of importance escape his 
notice. But he is not content without also pointing out, i very felici ly, the 
ideas which are presented, to his mind at least, by the music. The following description 
S = cpaieg ¢ the C sharp major Prelude of the first book might have been written 
»y Schumann :— 

“*It has a quiet, almost languishing character, and seems to suggest a siesta under 
the mi of leafy trees, on grass fragrant with blooming flowers, and all alive with the 
jum of insects, 


** And again a little later in the same anal, 

*** Everywhere is life and movement ; everywhere there is blossom and radiance : the 
very atmosphere trembles ; and yet the firm, metrical design of the principal theme (the 
long feminine endings) displays to the end the same rapturous repose.’ 

_** As another example of Dr. Riemann’s sty'e of characterization, 
tion of the E flat minor Prelude of the first book. 

_“** The prelude with deep, dignified solemnity advances in 3 measure; the long-drawn 
lines of the melody display great and noble feeling; now clear eyes full of love seem to 
be gazing at us, now deep sighs are heard, signs of pain at the limited power of human 

ings who are able to realise only a small portion of uolimited will.’ ” 

“*In his analysis of the themati: construction both of the preludes and fugues, Dr. 
Riemann is particularly happy. Here our author is on his own special domain ; for the 
points which, perhaps more than any other, are the distinguishing feature of his theoreti- 
cal works are the attention he bestows on thematic development from the motiv, and 
the assistance that a correct understanding of the motive gives in enabling the performer 
to determine thephrasing.” 

**T consider it a most valuable aid to the comprehension of Bach's work and I heartily 
share the author's enthusiasm as it shows itseif in every page of the volume. The wore 
the * Forty-Eight’ are known, the more they will be enj and loved, and the student 
who wishes for an intelligent guide through the intricacies of the music wi! find such a 
guide in Lr. Riemann,” 











se. 
I quote his descrip- 





FOLIO EDITION OF 


JOH. SEB. BACH’S 


OHLTEMPERIRTES KLAVIER 
(48 Preludes and Fugues) fiir Pianc. Mit Phrasirung 
und _Fingersatzbezeichnung herausgegeben von 

No. Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 
9886a-d Part I. Books 1 to 4 (each book containing 6 Preludes and 
Fugues) ... As “sé Gee ss mee w. each 
y887a-d Part II. Books 5 to 8 (each book containing 6 Preludes and 
Fugues) ... as ae ove ww. each 


JOH. SEB. BACH’S 


NVENTIONEN FUR PIANO. Mit 
genauer Bezeichnung der Phrasirung und neuem Finger- 
satz von Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. (Folio Edition.) 

1st Book. 15 Two-part Inventions F 
2nd Book. 15 Three-part Inventions... 


M. CLEMENTITS 


WELVE SONATINAS FOR PIANO. 
Phrasirungs-Ausgabe by Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. Wet. 
a = 


London ; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 


or oo 





Net. 


1/4 
1/4 





ane on oe oe 


aoe one ee oe eee 


COMPOSITIONEN 


VON 


MAX RHEGHR 


Edition 
No, 


2a 
x 


iste Sonate fiir Violine und Piano. Op. 1, in p moll 
Trio fiir Piano, Violine, und Viola. Op. 2.. 
ate Sonate fiir Violine und Piano. Op. 2, in p du 
Sechs Lieder fiir eine mittlere Stimme. Op. 4  .. 
Sonate fiir Violoncell und Piano. Op. 5, in F moll 
3 Chore fiir Sopran, Alt, Tenor,,und Bass, mit 
megiehens, Op. 6 
5825 3 Orgelstiicke. Op.7 .. ee 
88904 5 Lieder fiir eine hohe Stimme. O 
8601 Walzer Capricen fiir Piano zu vier 


NeW D 


Aer DR Moore ® 


Pianoforte- 


. 
Biinden. Op. 


2 Hefie, 


p- to.. . . oe eee a oe 
6332 Walzer, fiir das Pianoforte zu 2 Hiinden, Op.ir.. ..  «. 


Extracts from Review in Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, July 7th, 1893 :— 

“.... Max Reger verfiigt tiber eine ungewdholich starke musikalische Erfindurgs- 
kraft, die alles Gewohnliche zuriickweist die Motive, die pathetischen in allen Niiancen, 
wie die heiteren, ‘ scherzosen,' fliegen ihm féra.lich zu, quellen ihm unter aen Hinden 
eimpor, so dass er sich mitunter ihrer gar nicht erwehren katn, ... Aber dann kehrt 
wieder die Kuhe zuriick und damit auch eine kecke, frihliche Heiterkeit. 
listigen Scherzo (s. Op. 1-3) ausspricht. For rrscht der 
Kom i i ‘@ 1-3 sind’ wahre 
Kabinetstiicke, die jeden Musiker entziicken werden, In demals dritter Satz folgenden 
Adagio (im Trio: Adavio mit Variationen zugleich als Schlussatz) zeigt sich des Autors 
reiche melodische bung, Seine Melodie ist tief empfund frei 
poatodert und strémt in ruhigem, vollem Ergusse dahin Die Form der Adagios ist 

napp und iibersichtlich, so dass hier Stimmungsbilder von fast ungetriibcer Schénheit 
geboten werden... . 


8602a,4 Deutsche Tanze, fiir das Pianoforte zu 4 Hinden. 


die sich im 





den Brahms'schen Klavierstil 

aber er iib Pp orbild bei m durch eine noch reichere 
Polyphonie. . . . Jedenfalls darf man der weiterem Entwickelung dieses jungen 
Kiinstlers mit grossem I t; h Die 


4 ben, die er mit den ersten 5 
verdffentlichten Werken von seinem Kinnen al rechtigen dazu, ... 
Wir werden von seinen weiteren Leistungen gern un dig unserea rn berichten 
und wiinschen nur, dass die guten Hoffaungen, die dieses neu sich erhebende, grosse 
Talent verspricht, sich erfiillen mégen,” 


London : AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 8100. 


PIECES DE CLAVECIN, 


Composées par 
FRANQOIS COUPERIN. 
vues par 

FR. CHRYSANDER.,. 


Keger hat sich rane und 
ft sein 











Re 
J. BRAHMS et 

8100a Livre 1. Paris, 1713... 
81006 =,,_—2._:~Paris, 1716-1717 ... 
8100 = ,,_-—s«3-—s«~@Paariis, 1722... 
81008 re ee eae 
Complete, bound in 2 Vols., net, 12s, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 

Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


ARCANGELO CORELLI’S 


12 SONATAS. 
OP, 5 
For Violin with figured Bass (a Violino Solo e Violone o Cimbalo) ; 
with Pianoforte accompaniment worked out from the figured 
bass of the author, and with all necessary indications for 
bowing, fingering, and execution of ornaments by 


Edition G. JENSEN. 
N 


O 
7354a Part I. (Sonatas1to6) ... 
73544 Part Il. (Sonatas7to12)... ... 
7354* Or bound, complete, with Portrait ss ww. Ret 7 
N.B.—These 12 Sonatas are also published for Violin with figured Bass, 
edited by Joachim and Chrysand Edition No. 4936c, net, 4s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


AIR VARIE pour LE VIOLON 


Avec accompagnement d'un second Violon, Alto et Basse, 
PAR 


P. RODE. 


Op. 10. 
Revu ET ARRANGE POUR VIOLON ET PIANO PAR 
GUSTAV JENSEN. 
Augener's Edition, No. 8691. Price 1s. net. 


(Can be played either in its original form as String Quartet or in 
arrangement for Violin and Pianoforte. ) 
London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C,; also x, Foubert’s 


net 
net 
net 
net 





s 
«. Met 3 
net 3 











, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works In AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 





Augener’s 


Bound. 

ox, LJARMONY: ITS THEORY AND *™ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond., 

Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. Fifth Edition ae 


18a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition _., m 


9823 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 


PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition ease 


gga KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” Second Edition 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c. eae ae ae 


984 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Har- 
monising. Second Edition eae ae 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition .. a ae 


ors. FUGveE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition ove 


9186. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PROUT,B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 


Academy 
of Music, &c., Second Edition .., oo wee 
M USICAL FORM. By EBenzzeER Provt, 

9187. f 
B.A., Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition 
at the Royal Academy of Music, etc. Second Editicn 


The Daily Telegraph 
Of March 17th, has the following Review :— 


“ The series of theoretical works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
Service to teacher and scholar alike. Published in nine volumes, the series embraces an 
exhaustive treatise on each of the following subjects: Harmony, its theory and 
practice; counterpoint, strict and free; double counterpoint; and fugue. With 
earnestness the author points’ out the desirability of —— harmony and ‘strict 

int’ simul I d advises that ‘as soon as the pupil has mastered 
This reéommenda- 
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c y, an 
triads and their inversions, he shall 
tion is unheeded b: 

the plan, 





fa 


which 
rsity of opinion as to what should be the features of the subject, there are, on 
hand, many conflicting opinions as to the nature of the answer. The theorist 
one of p d an P acts upon another, ‘ This ’ says 
the old text-book, ‘is absolute’; yet Bach is found breaking it with good effect. Our 
authorwisely declines to submit to the authority of any rule however ancient unless it 
be found in agreement with the general practice of acknow! masters. Of course, 
there must be rules for the guidance of students ; and, while wahetng one which have 








Review of E. Prout’s Text-books (continued )— 
by references 
oa the cad of the leat 


trated. As text- ks, Mr. Prout’s reti 
the position of standard works.”—T7he Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, F.C.; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in 
Limp Cloth 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- om 


MENTS (Guipg to Instrumentation). In paper 
covers, net, 2s. 








- oe oT or oe - oe 2/6 


(ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIs- 
TORY. 


Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
Systems and Notation. Sppuse cote oon an 
Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices.. 
In Paper net, 2/- 


ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 23. a 











R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 


9205 Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 
9206 Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 


N.B.— These Catechisms will be continued. 
Loadon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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AUGENER’s EDITION, No. 9,200. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
~ DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
wea Part I. (A. to Beck), price 1s. net. 
g2008 Part II. (Becxf to CHACONNE), price 15s. net. 
g200e Part ITI, (CHaDwick To DISSONANCE), 15. net. 
gaood Part JV. (Distincro to FUNDAMENTAL Bass), 


1s. net, 


Riemann’s Dictionary is a bg worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprise not only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also a complete description and history of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory, 
definitions of musical art-expressions, etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 
consistency of statement, which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete, who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
pedic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, ¢.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhythm (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zsthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved. 

** MESSRS. AUGENER are bringing hag Sol = a handy edition of Dr. H. Riemann’s 
* Dictionary of Music,’ translated by Mr. S! k, and furnished with additional matter 
by the author, So far as the first instalment goes, the work has been excellently done, 
especially in the matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appe:r in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come wishin the scope of a work like 
this, but fo the ordinary student the newly issued dictionary will be of immense va.ue, 
and of the translator—who pg gt <i havin; 

in the compilation of the E p! 
thorough research,”"—7he New Quarterly Musical 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
z Foubert’s Place, and 8:1, Regent Street, W, 
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ration = PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BEETHOVEN. Rondo in C. Op. 51, No. 1. 
(A. C. gt) ‘ 
CZIBULKA, A. Die schine. Giirtnerin (La belle 
jardiniére), Op. 214 
—— Pochende any “Polka- Mazurka. Op. ats 
HARTLAND, L. Pensée 
HAYDN, J. Symphonies, Arranged by ‘Max Pauer :- - 
61834 No. 1, in E flat (mit dem Paukenwirbel) ... net 
61836 - 2, in Dmajor_... ave eve ws ~=“et 
6183¢ 3, in E flat major .. one ic 
KIRCHNER, F. Remens. Op. on ons pot 
MENDELSSOHN, Variations in B = Op. 83 
(A. C98)... i05 ove vee 
PITT, PERCY. Silhouettes. Op. # - 
1. Scéne de ballet... * 
2. Feuillet d'Album ... ove ave 
3. Etude Mignonne ... oa? Pass 
RAMSEY, B. M. Beneath the Pines, io les Pins. 
Morceau de Salon __... eee ove 
STRELEZKI, ANION, Morceaux :. — 
No. 64. Deux'éme Istorietta, en LA majeur 
65. Danse polonaise, en FA diése mineur 


25 SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES (Easy). C. :— 
No. 22. A. Loeschhorn. A Little Dance. ... 
23. RK. Schumann. May, eonniaed May. 
Op. 68, No. 13 
ay. F. Menddiniha: Bartholdy. 6 Pieces. 
p- 72, No. 1 Soe = 
25. F. Récbabloochn - Barshotdy. 6 Pieces. 
Op. 72, No. 2 on “i 


ORGAN. 
REGER, MAX. Drei Orgelstiicke, Op. 7... net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
GUILLAUME, P. Mélancolie. Romance. Op. 4 
LEE, MAURICE. Cantilena, es a 


INSTRUMENTAL. ; 
HERMANN, F. Morceaux mélodiques pour deux 
Violons avec accompagnement de Piano (ad 4,). 
Op. 26: Livre V. Morceaux Nos. 9 & 10, net 
LEE, MAURICE, Cantilena pour = ou ivy oad 
celle, ou Fidte et Piano aR 
—— Le Papillon, pour Flite et Piano . 
SCHROEDER, CARL, Vortragsstudien. Eine 
Sammlung hervorragender und beliebter Ton- 
stiicke alter Meister, fiir Violoncell mit Begleitung 
des Pianoforte bearbeitet : 
No. 1. P. Nardini, Adagio Cantabile 
2. A. Veracini. Sarabande, ... 
3. G, B. Pergolese, Air d'Eglise 
4. A, Corelli, Adagio .., ose 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Crad‘e Song 


HANDEL, G. F. Select Songs, edited by H, Heale. 

No. 3. The Lord worketh wonders. Recit. and Air 

(Baritone). From Judas Maccule@us " 

4. From mighty kings. Recit. and Air 
(Soprano). From /udas Maccabeus ww. 3 

5. O Liberty, thou choicest treasure. Recit, 

and air ‘aap Tapa From Judas 
Maccabeus one ese ose — Sie 


Novelties.—Vocal Music (continued )— 


HEALE, H. .12 Dance Tunes, arranged for 2 female 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, and 
adapted to English words :— 


4045 ‘*To the woods in whose may dells,” Minuet. 
A. Strelezki .. bp nw 2 
4046 ‘Time never weaderag oem ‘his anstenl round,” 
Cracovienne, S, Noskowski .., ww. =e 
4047 ‘Haste thee, nymph, and wits with thee.” 
All’Ongarese. Mozart... w. ~=—s“Met 
4048 ‘‘Cume forth, O ye chi.dren.’’ ‘Mazurka. A. 
Stielezki ‘ cop. . pet 


8842 HOPEKIRK, H. Five aa with h English and 
German words: The sea hath its pearls (Das 
Meer hat seine Perlen); ‘There was an aged 
moua‘ch (Es war ein alter Konig) ; Greeting 
(Sag ich liess sie griissen); Out over the Forth 
(Ich schau tiber Forth) ; My heart's in the eo" 
lands (Mein Herz ist im Hochland). 4to . net 


— | 8890 REGER, MAX. Fiinf Lieder fiir eine hohe Stimme. 


Op. 8. In the wood (Waldlied) ; Tears (Thranen 
im An e) i ; The cornflowers (Der Kornblumen- 
strauss Roses (Scherz); Peasant’s advice 
(Bauernregel) £.&G. 4to Sn o. ~~ Met 


STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin) Series of Quartets 
for Male Voices :— 


4892 The Mountain Pass. G. A. Heinze we ~=«s Met 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 
g200d RIEMANN, DR, HUGO, Dictionary of Music, 


Translation b J. S. Shedlock, B.A. Part IV. 
(Distincto to Fundamental Bass. Pes wo» = et, 
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